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This Issue and the Next 











1N Everybody will want to read the 
PRIZES tax article on page 3 by H. A. 
Wallace. The feature of the issue, per- 
haps, is the Boys’ and Girls’ Section, with 
an especially strong Four-H Girls’ section. 
There is another feature, however, con- 
nected with the issues we have been pub- 
lishing lately, to which we want to call 
the attention of our readers right now. 
This is the various contests that we are 
putting on for the benefit of our subscrib- 
ers and ourselves. 


$100 FOR PIONEER The most’ impor- 

ESSAYS ~— tant of these con- 
tests is,that for the boys and girls. The 
Pioneer Essay Contest last year drew out 
some 200 essays from Iowa and other corn 
belt states. We hope to get a big response 
this winter. Write for a leaflet about the 
contest. This one contest is not open to 
older people; all the rest are. 


SCHOOL CONTEST The first letter con- 

CLOSES test on which im- 
mediate action of subscribers is neces- 
sary is the Little Schools Contest, an- 
nounced by the Home Department several 
weeks ago. If you know of an extra good 
small country school, write it up and 
send the letter in. Letters to be eligible 
in this contest must be mailed not later 
than next Monday. Prizes of $10, $5, $3, 
$2 and $1 are being offered. 


$80 OFFERED ON There are now four 
FOUR CONTESTS contests running, in- 
cluding the Little Schools Contest, the 
prizes for which make a total of $80. The 
other three close November 15. One is on 
Radio Experience and requires letters 
dealing with the use of the radio in 
churches, schools, community halls, ete. 
Prizes of $5, $3, $2 and $1 are being given. 
Another contest in which we hope for an 
extremely big response is that on Co- 
operative Communities. The —_ on 
this total $23. We are asking for letters 
describing actual country neighborhoods 
that are notable in that they maintain 
strong co-operative social and business 
organizations. Another contest deals with 
Cattle Feeding Methods for this winter. 
We want letters from feeders on what 
their plans are for handling stock of dif- 
ferent types this season. Prizes of $10, 
$5, $3, $2 and $1 are offered. 


THREE NEW CON- The Home Depart- 

TESTS COMING ment is planning 
another contest soon, on Methods for 
Making Money at Home. A contest on 
Hog Feeding Methods is also scheduled, 
and will be announced in a week or 80, 
Another contest will deal with Profitable 
Winter Jobs on the Farm. Prizes in these 
three contests will amount to $69. 


PRIZES FOR ALL The variety of con- 

THE FAMILY tests open makes it 
possible for every member of the family 
to compete—boys and girls in the Pioneer 
Essay Contest, the farm women in the 
Schools and Co-operative Communities, 
and the feeders in the Hog and Cattle 
Feeding Contests. Men and women both 
ought to have some ideas to offer in the 
Radio Contest and on the Winter Farm 
Jobs. 


ARTICLES FROM It has always been 

THE FARM Wallaces’ Farmer's 
idea that some of the most valuable ma- 
terial it publishes is prepared from ex- 
periences of its readers, We hope to pre- 
sent a lot of interesting and valuable ar- 
ticles this winter, based on the letters we 
receive in these contests. 


THE NEXT Next week we expect to 

ISSUE start a new series of arti- 
cles by Francis Flood, author of “A Ne- 
braska Farm Boy Abroad,” a series which 
pleased so many of our readers last year. 
This new series deals with Flood’s honey- 
moon trip thru Yellowstone Park. Final 
details on the Corn Husking Contest, en- 
tries for which must be received by No- 
vember 7, will also be given in this issue. 
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Buy Mileage with your Balloon Comfort | 


HE more reasons a man has 

for using care in selecting 
his tires, the more certain he is 
of seeing the greater value of 
U.S. Royal Balloons. 


In these tires, he actually gets 
what he has been led to believe 
all balloon tires possess—the 
ideal comfort of true low air 
pressure, 


And in U. S. Royal Balloons 
he also gets long mileage with 
the comfort. No cause for fear 
of early or uneven tread wear 
when fun at low pressure. 


It is one of the outstanding 
superiorities of these tires that 
they can be operated at genuine 


U.S. Royal 


cushioning pressures with per. 
fect safety to the'tires. 

They have the flat “Low-Pres- 
sure Tread” which gives far 
greater area of road contact than 
around tread. Every tread block 
does its share of the work. Wear 
is slow and even. 

The continuous flexing, char- 
acteristic of balloon tires, is 
adequately met by their Latex. 
treated Web Cord construction. 
It combines maximum strength 
and maximum flexibility. 

Enjoy perfect comfort over all 
roads and insure a new economy 
in tires with U.S. Royal Balloons. 


United States Rubber Company 
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For Ford Owners 


There is a U.S. Tire to met 

every need. 

U.S. Royal Balloons 
29x4.40 straight side 

U.S. Royal Balloon-T ype 
31x4.40 clincher and straight side 

U.S. Royal Cords 
30x 3% regular and extra-sit 
clincher, 30x3'% and 31x¢4 straight 
side 

U.S. Royal Extra Heavy Cords 
30x3'% clincher for commercial ant 
extra heavy service 


USCO Cords 


30x3 and 30x 3% clincher, Wxim) 


and 31x4 straight side 


USCO Fabrics 
30x3, 30x3% and 31x4 clincher 


Built of Latex-treated Web Cord 
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Time Tested Windmill 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it a record of 10 years 
peration. In all climates and under the severest con- 
ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 
windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 

parts to get out of order. 


There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oil in the oil-tight,storm- 





Alfalfa-Grain-Fodde 
The World’s Greatest Feed @ 


Tbe W-W Hammer Type grinds alfa 
other roughage, and also ear or snap. 
wheat, barley, maize heads, soy beans Te 
or fine, without a single extra attachmem! 

ken roller bearings. The trouble pr 


Grinds Oats Fine Enough For Pig Sep 
4 sizes—elevator or bloweF 


ita, fodder, 
ped corm, ° 
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oof grinds! 
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Presses DAllLO ONS: 


“= proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 

ments have been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 

ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 

been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 

achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 

winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 

with — ee andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 

is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 

run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or wouter Ae waar be sale TE ese 
sure that the Auto-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made ;, Diatetoyters: 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago. ' aim St Omaha, 


915 leas St.” Omaha, Neb. 
h ‘ 
AERMOTOR co. Seca se nty Dallas Des Moines 


Hearts and Homes 
Joshaway 
Markets 
Poultry 


Grind and Mix Your Own Feed OMe 
Make Better and Cheaper Feed 


“Eleven Years of Successful 
Service” 


W.W'22"GRINDERS Jp 


Write today for folder and 
samples of ground feed. 


The W-W Feed Grinder Co., 


Manutacturers 





“Don't you envy the birds,” she said 
softly, “rising before dawn to seek their 
breakfasts among the leaves?” 

“No, I don’t,"’ retorted her lover. ‘‘They 
have their troubles even at that hour.” 

‘But how?’ she asked. 

“They have their bills, and their bills 
are all over dew.” 





Waterloo, lowa 





The Repass Aute Co.. 
Minneapolis Oakland 
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) KEEP UP THE FIGHT FOR TAX JUSTICE 


Average Iewa Farmer Still Pays 3.6 Times as Much to State as City Folks 





The fight for tax reduction led by Wal- 
laces’ Farmer brought about a reduction 
of $1,700,000 in the taxes Iowa farmers 
will’pay next year. This is a start toward 
justice for the farmer, but only a start. 
Next year, in spite of this gain, farm peo- 
ple will pay $6.82 per head toward state 
expenses and city people $1.92 per head. 
Before the World war, farm folks paid 
34 times as much ‘per capita as town folks. 
Right now they are paying 3.8 times as 
much, Next year they will pay 3.6 times 
as much. A modest aim for the next tax 
drive will be to arrange matters so that 
the farmers will pay not more than three 
times as much as city people. 








HIS year, the farmers of Iowa paid 
approximately $8,000,000 and the people 
in the towns about $3,000,000 for the ex- 
Bpense of running the state government. Inas- 
wuch as there are about’ 960,000 people living 
i the farms of the state and 1,510,000 people 
ving in the cities and towns, the farm folks 
herefore paid this year about $8.47 and the 
own people about $2.23 per capita toward 
mnning the state government. This coming 
year, the farmers are only to pay $6,250,000 
oward running the state government, and the 
wn people are to p*y not quite $3,000,000. 
Reduced to a per capita basis, the figures this 
bming year will be $6.82 for the people of 
fhe farms and $1.92 for the town people. The 
#rmers of the state this coming year will pay 
early $2,000,000 less in taxes to the state than 
hey did last year, but they are 


The following table gives 
the situation as it has existed 
yearly each year since 1914, showing the 
amount paid per capita toward running the 
state government, by tie farmers and by town 
people: 

Farmers Town People 
$2.47 $ .75 
2.52 75 
2.57 74 
2.65 13 
4.58 1.25 
4.15 1.11 
5.52 1.32 
5.61 1.39 
6.46 1.78 
6.66 1.80 
8.50 2.29 
8.47 2.23 
6.82 1.92 


It will be noted that in 1914 and 1915, the 
farmers of Iowa paid, per capita, only 3.3 to 
3.4 times as much to the state government as 
was paid by the town people, and that during 
the war the ratio climbed to 4.0 and 4.2. The 
situation in 1926, while it is better than it 
was in 1925, is still worse than existed before 
the war. 

The map shown on this page gives the situ- 
ation as it exists in the different counties of 
the state. In Mills county, for instance, it 
will be noticed that from a standpoint of jus- 
tice the farmers will be worse off in 1926 than 
they are this year. This year the farmers of 
that county are paying $7.42 per capita and 
the people living in towns are paying $1.22 
for running the state government. Next year 
these respective figures will be $5.67 and 94 
cents. The situation of the farmer has im- 


By H. A. Wallace 


proved as compared with his 
own situation last year, but 
the town people in Mills coun‘y are getting off 
with paying an extraordinarily small tax to- 
ward running state affairs, and the ratio be- 
tween the two this coming year will be 6.1 to 1, 
as compared with 6.0-to 1 this year. 

Des Moines county would also seem to be 
worth while looking into. In this county, the 
state executive council reduced both farm land 
valuations and town valuations, but reduced 
the town valuations more, with the result that 
the relative relationship between what the 
farmer pays and what the town man pays is 
worse in 1926 than in 1925. This is also the 
situation in Clinton county. 

In practically all of the counties of the state 
it will be noticed that the situation in 1926 
is fairer to the farmers than it was in 1925, 
but that the situation will have to be changed 
very considerably before there will be real jus- 
tice done. 


State Income Tax May Be Necessary 


It is a manifest absurdity that farmers, with 
a smaller per capita income than the town peo- 
ple, should be paying so much more toward 
running the state government, Inasmuch as it 
is very difficult to get assessors to value town 
property relatively as high as farm property, it 
may be that the only way out will be to pass 
a state income tax. This is a matter which 
should be given very careful consideration by 
farmers everywhere this winter, and it is a mat- 
ter which should be discussed with the people 
who announce their candidacy for the state 
legislature next summer. It may be a wise thing 
from the farmer point of view to pass a state 
income tax law thru the legislature which meets 
in the winter of 1926-27. 





till paying far more than their 
hare, 
This year the farmers are 
®paying 3.8 times as much in 
axes per capita for the expense 
M handling the state affairs as 
ge town people are paying. 

Next year they will have to pay 
ly 3.6 times as much taxes 
er capita as the town folks, 
Before the war period, they 
aid only 3.4 times as mueh in 
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Tax Fight Has Only Begun 


The recent fight for a reduc- 
#08 In the tax paid by farmers, 
¢ it has been worth while a 
Mousand times over, is only a 
‘eilning. At the time of the 
xt meeting of the state exec- 
“ive council for the equaliza- 
Hon of taxes, we must be pre- 
] red to ask either for a sharp 
Mpward revison in the valua- 
Mons of property in the cities 
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“ revision in farm land val- 
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ry Modest if we ask for a 
, 2 which will result in 
te farm people being required 
’ Pay only three times as much 
pita toward running the 
Le ament as the town 
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Farmers pay from 1.1 to 6.1 times as much to run state affairs as town people. Upper figure shows 1925 situation; 
lower figure shows 1926 situation. For example, in Lyon county, in 1925, farmers paid 3.9 times as much 
per capita to run state government as town people, while in 1926 they will pay 3.6 times as much. 
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A. NEW FARMER FOR A NEW AGE 


THAT tributes to the pioneer farmer we 
see these days from folks who lament the 
degeneracy of his descendants. He 
long hours; he lived in sod and log huts; he 
drove a team to market and was not corrupted 
by the automobile. So mourn some short-sight- 
ed business men, half of whom would go bank- 
rupt next week if the modern farmer were not 
able and willing to spénd his money more freely 
than the farmer of fifty years ago. 

Of course, the average farmer is. better off, 
so far as living standards go, than his grand- 
father. So is everybody else. But is it out of 
place for the farmer to remark that living stan- 
dards in other fields have risen faster than 
his own? 

Why should the farmer of pioneer days have 
complained? His best was poor enough in our 
eves, but it was as good as the best of the rest 
of the community. He was getting his share 
of the community's wealth. Is he getting it 
now ? 

The farmer of pioneer days had another con- 
solation. He could accept hardships philo- 
sophieally because he saw a better day ahead. 
He knew he was doing pioneer work and that 
he in his later years, or at least his sons and 
grandsons, would benefit. To what certain fu- 
ture can the farmer of today look forward? 
The trend of the period is to build up cities 
and city industry at the expense of agricul- 
ture. If there is a future for the farmer of 
today, it will come not thru the inevitable 
changing of the times, as came the fortune of 
his grandfather, but thru a self-conscious ef- 
fort to make agriculture a more satisfactory 
and more richly rewarded way of life. 

The farmer wants everything the city man 
has—and one thing more. He, too, would en- 
joy shorter hours, better homes, more money to 
spend on the education of his children, more to 
spend on the amusements and luxuries of life, 
more opportunities to know and enjoy the best 
in art and letters. 

These things he desires, but not quite in the 
form the more fortunate of city men has 
them. The farmer wants these privileges mold- 
ed somehow to fit an agricultural civilization. 
He sees too often that the folks he knew who 
went to the city for larger incomes have gained 
the larger incomes but not more happiness. He 
is inclined to think that there is something in 
the city that has a blighting influence on all 
but a few. Perhaps it may be due to the phy- 
sical causes of crowding and bad air; perhaps 
it may be due to the urban tendency to create 


worked 





machinery for the regimentation of every hu- 
man impulse ; perhaps it may be due to the fact 
that man has lived for millions of years in the 
country and for only one hundred in industrial 
cities, and therefore finds something abnormal 
in urban life. 

The farmer demands, then, his share of the 
national income. He demands it of congress 
by asking for legislation that will put him ona 
par with other groups. He demands it of him- 
self in organizing co-operatives and in better- 
ing methods of production. 

He may get all this and still not attain his 
whole desire. Income is only income. The big 
question is the use to which it shall be put. 
Urbanization of the country is not wanted. 
What is wanted? Nothing less than the com- 
forts and the cultural elements of the best city 
life blended with the individualism and the con- 
tact with nature that the country gives. 

This is a breath-taking order. It implies 
that the farmer wants to live a happier, better- 


rounded life than has ever been enjoyed by the” 


rank and file of any class. Why not? We 
have hitched our wagons to enough minor stars; 
why not try a planet of the first magnitude? 
What self-discipline, what class solidarity, what 
education, what thought, what service of poets 
and heroes will be required! No matter. This 
is the real vision that only ean replace the vi- 
sion the pioneer farmer had. He saw a wilder- 
ness made into farms; let us behold a farm 
country made into a rural civilization. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE FARM 
ELEVATORS 
SHE Ohio Farmer recently made this very 
moderate and just comment on one of the 
needs of farmers’ elevators: It said: 

‘<The first weakness in Ohio, where there are 
many farmers’ elevators, 1s that they are not 
truly co-operative in many instances, nor rep- 
resentative of the community. The ownership 
of these elevators should be widened until they 
are representative of the community wherein 
they are located. Then they may truly be 
called farmers’ elevators.”’ 

The editor of ‘‘Ohio Association Notes,’’ in 
the Farmers’ Elevator Guide, last month, made 
the following reply: 

‘‘The farmers’ elevators located in the differ- 
ent localities, it is true, are not all incorporated 
on the co-operative plan, nor are they owned by 
all of the farmers in the community, as it is 
just as impossible to interest every farmer in a 
farmers’ elevator as it is to interest him in the 
church work, extension work of the university, 
the county fair or other improvements that are 
being carried on for his benefit, but the farm- 
ers’ elevator functions in that community upon 
such economic and broad principles that its 
services are available to every farmer living 
there, so we believe the farmers’ elevator as it 
stands today, just as truly represents the in- 
terests of the grain marketing and purchasing 
of his supplies as ean be.’’ 

This is the sort of spirit that is making it 
difficult for the farmer elevator movement to 
gain the ground it should. Most progressive 
elevator men realize that progress is a contin- 
uous process, that it is profoundly dangerous 
to declare that everything connected with the 
movement is as fine ‘‘as can be’’, and that the 
battle for farmers’ markets was not ended in 
1904. , Anyone who has any acquaintance with 
farmers’ elevators knows that there are scores 
that have ceased to represent the producing 
farmers at all. It is one of the eredit marks 
on the record of the Iowa Farmer Grain Deal- 
ers that they have worked to reorganize local 
elevators in such a way that they might be con- 
trolled by the majority of the actual farmers 
in their territories. 

The farmers’ elevators have a wonderful op- 


.“‘dollar diplomacy.”’ 








portunity right now to step in and to take 
aggressive leadership of the whole grain » 
keting movement. If they permit theme 
to be told that they have already reached 
fection, that no more improvements are nee 
they are not only going to fail in their new» 
but will not be able to hold the ground y 
has already been gained. The greatest enem: 
of the movement are not those who o 

attack it; the greatest enemies are thoge in 
ranks who by preaching a false Security mg 
it difficult for reforms in internal Organingt) 
to be achieved. 
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FOR DEFENSE ONLY 


"THE Navy League of the United gt 
writes us to suggest that it is the duty 
the farmer to urge congress to hand out j 
creased. appropriations to that branch of 
national defense. The reason given fs euriq 
The Navy League tells us that a strong navy 
essential to maintain the foreign trade in fy 
products. 
The reason seems to us somewhat inadequa 
on two grounds: In the first place, the days 
pirates are over. When American merchy 
ships were being attacked by Barbary pirat 
a hundred years ago, the American navy ¥ 
of some real help to folks who had goods 
export. There is no trouble of that sort no 
and if any should develop, it undoubte 
ought to be handled by an international polig 
force rather than by the navy of any nation, 
The other point made by the Navy Le 
is that in case of war between two great pom 
ers, the navy would make sure that Amerie 
exports were not diverted by means of th 
blockade. This is an interesting theory, hy 
we seem to remember that the blockade of Ge 
many in 1914 was not lifted by the Ameria 
navy and that the export of goods to the alli ya 
powers was largcly carried on in British able 
toms and under the protection of the Briti thin 
war ships. tiona 
It would be well for the Navy League to stil), 
to the main argument and simply ask that sil 
ficient funds be given to equip a navy that 
serve adequately in the national defense. 
trouble with a good many of our big navy folk 
however, is that they are not satisfied to hag M( 
a defensive navy, but want one which will f 
large enough to exert influence in other pi M 
of the world. We are urged to follow 
be sige: erally 
British example. The British, as may be artic 
ealled, have used their warships to stimu ath 
trade by bombarding foreign cities that we 
thoughtless enough to refuse to admit Bri 
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goods. The opium war in China was sueh Cooli 
case. British warships compelled the Chine of th 


against their will to admit a drug whieh? 
Chinese believed was poisoning their people. 

Some of the supporters of a big navy ™ 
that our navy should be in a position to aid 
some such way in the development of our f 
eign trade. Moreover, we have invested 0 
nine billion dollars abroad in the last few yé 
and the men who have made these investie 
often find that a battleship is needed 0 
press the natives of the countries in whith 
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investments have been made. fixed 

The farmer need not worry about the pM ‘clam, 
lem of getting his surplus across the WH t. 
Folks who want food are willing to come @™M a. ) 
it. The warship is needed only to back up" Tm 


sort of foreign trade that is interested m' 
lecting exorbitant interest rates and m* 
changing manufactured goods for twite® 
‘ralue in raw material. 

The farmers of the country want @™ 
strong enough to make sure of adequate 
tional defense on the sea. They are, ho 
not at all interested in the creation of a! 
which can be used for expeditions to dilié 
parts of the world to carry out the dietii® 
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“qESTED VS. UNTESTED SEED CORN 


WELVE years of experimenting by the 
Ohio station indicates that tested seed corn 



























ached ' Fi produce on the average about two bushels 
TC Needmore per acre than untested seed corn when 
‘néwyelliih are planted at the rate of three kernels 
Ound tier bill. Of course, some years the advantage 
St enemies much greater than this, whereas in other 
ho ¢ s there is practically no difference. With 


’ , at 60 cents a bushel, it would seem that 
teted seed corn on the average is worth $8 a 
jyshel more for seed than seed corn which has 
not been given an ear-by-ear germination test. 

The superiority of tested seed corn is not 
due solely to the better stand. Even the ker- 
gels which grow from an ear which germinates 


, 


ed Sta rly do not yield quite as well as kernels 
e duty; from an ear which germinates well. This was 
dont j ved by planting a plot with five kernels to 


ch of { 


the hill and thinning down to a uniform stand 


'S Curio yf three stalks to the hill, In this way it was 
18 NAVY found, as a twelve-year average, that with plots 
e in fay having the same stand the tested corn. yielded 


almost but not quite a bushel more than the 
untested corn. The indications are that about 
two-thirds of the difference in yield between 
ested and untested seed is due to the differ- 


nadequ f 
1e days 
mereha 


Y pira@l nee in stands, and that about one-third is due 
Davy WH) damaged germs, which grow into plants that 
8000s MF are not quite as productive as they should be. 
ort NOW As an interesting by-product of this experi- 
loubte ment it is worth while noting that when un- 
nal poli tested seed corn was planted at the rate of five 
nation kernels to the hill and thinned to three stalks, 
y Le that the yield was 7.3 bushels an acre more 
reat WE than when this same kind of seed was planted 
Americal «+ the rate of three kernels per hill and no thin- 
sof th ning was done. Also, it was 5.3 bushels an acre 
-0TY; WE nore than when tested seed eorn was planted 
e of Geist the rate of three kernels per hill and no 





Americ thinning was done. The Ohio experiments in- 
fhe alba dicate quite clearly that when the labor is avail- 
tish be able it pays well to plant corn thick and then 
e Britt hin it out. Of course it is only under excep- 
Bitional cireumstances that we have labor avail- 
@ to Su able in the corn belt during early June to thin 
that sti oom, There are some farms, however, where 
that cag this practice is worth while considering. 
se. Te 
vy folk 
| tol MONKEYING WITH THE BUZZ-SAW 
1 will ARK SULLIVAN is a newspaper man 
ih. whose articles are syndicated pretty gen- 
yh erally over the United States. Recently, = an 
fail article on ‘‘ W ashington and the Business I rob- 
vat © lems of the Farm,’’ he made the following 
- Brit preaing statement : 
; such A. It can be taken as fairly certain that the 
Chine Coolidge adminstration will not endorse any 
hich { of these moves emanating from the political 
sople leaders of the farmers aimed at government 
avy sponsored and financed organization. _ They 
0 al have looked into it and concluded it is not 
our f sound. They say that in every variation in 
ted ov Which it is put forward it amounts to the gov- 
a fmment fixing the price of farm products. 
astm hey say that an effort to do this would re- 
tl sult in intolerable political pressure on what- 
nich administration might be in power. They 
‘iy, further, that whatever price might be 
ne pi ” for wheat, for example, would result in 
ale mor from the consumers in the cities. The 
ne aft oi would want high prices, the city dwell- 
- upd er, oe The objectors predict that the 
in @ _ late result of the government fixing 
in @ — would be a proposal that the gov- 
an fix prices in the coal industry, in 


Steel, in textiles, 
of products, the 
Wages of the 
Price of the 
59F labor, 


From fixing the selling price 
next step would be fixing the 
labor involved—indeed, fixing the 
product involves fixing the wages 
ay This is so contrary to sound econom- 
= » the proper funetion of government, 
4 € Coolidge administration sees it, that it 

taken for granted the entering wedge 











= 





will be resisted, no matter how much strength 
the proposal may have in congress.”’ 

Is Sullivan misrepresenting the views of the 
administration? It seems hardly possible thats 
any group of intelligent men in fairly close 
touch with farm problems could be guilty of 
such a wrong-headed interpretation of the 
movement for equality of agriculture. Yet so 
far as we know the statement has gone unre- 
proved by administration spokesmen. 

The initial absurdity is the statement that 
bills embodying the MeNary-Haugen principle 
in effect amount to ‘‘the government fixing the 
price of farm products.” The MeNary-Haugen 
bill does nothing more than to make the tariff 
effective on farm products of which a surplus 
is sold abroad. If this is price fixing, then the 
tariff bill is price fixing in favor of manufac- 
turers, the intermediate credits act is price fix- 
ing in favor of credit corporations, and the 
Adamson act is price fixing in favor of rail- 
road workers. Are the men who hold the views 
stated by Mr. Sullivan willing to take a con- 
sistent stand against any sort of tampering 
with the free play of economic laws and wipe 
out the tariff, the emigration act, the bank act, 
and all the rest? 

The complaint is made that the people of the 
cities will resent any step that will put food 
prices higher. Why is there not some consid- 
eration for the people of the farm who pay 
higher prices for railroad freights, for manu- 
factured goods, for credit, beeause of legislative 
action? Are food prices to be kept low only 
that producers of other goods can squeeze more 
profits out of the consumer in town and 
country ? 

The farmer wants a price for his products 
equal to the world price plus the tariff. Mis- 
representation of his demands is not going to 
make him abandon them. The protected class- 
es will show better judgment by ineluding the 
farmer in their ranks willingly than by driving 
him to attack the whole protective system. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


! am looking forward with very real interest 
to the fourth Iowa corn husking contest to be 
held on Saturday, November 14, near Dallas 
Center, lowa. Since the first contest 1 have 
come in contact with a number of the fastest 
corn huskers in Iowa and have found them 
mighty fine young fellows to know. Curley, 
Grimmius, Rickelman and Stanek are all fine 
types of young -manhood. They are clean, 
square shooters, who know how to win without 
becoming puffed up and who know how to lose 
without complaining. They have all had their 
share of ups and downs. Every year the corn 
husking contest has brought forth surprises 
and [ am wondering what will happen this 
year. Will Grimmius continue to perform as 
consistently as he has in the past? With the 
coin hanging as loose as it is this year, will 
Rickelman be able to come back and demon- 
strate that his method is really the fastest in 
the ordinary corn year? Or will there be some 
dark horse like Stanek last year who will be 
able to nose out all of the experienced con- 
testants ? 

If we are to live a happy life one of the most 
important things is to ereate enjoyable inter- 
ests in line with our daily work. I am hoping 
that the corn husking contest is helping in this 
direction. I know personally that when the 
first contest was held I had always used a peg 
and knew nothing about the hook husking 
method. Watching the boys at work, however, 
interested me so greatly that I got Curley to 
demonstrate to me just how the thing was 
done. Moreover, he gave me his hook. And 
now when I have the time I get genuine enjoy- 
ment out of spending a few hours husking 
corn. Of course, I know that the grind of a 


long corn husking season would wear on me 


just as it does on any one else, but I also know 
that the example of seeing good corn huskers 
at work in rapid action would enable me to get 
a lot more fun out of the corn husking than 
would otherwise be possible. 

The champion corn husker of the corn belt 
will be determined this year in the mid-west 
final which will be held on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 19, on the Frank Cole farm in Mercer coun- 
ty, Illinois, thirty miles south of Rock Island 
and fourteen miles north of Monmouth, ad- 
joining the town of Burgess. The Illinois 
folks are very anxious to win the national 
championship this year and it will take the 
best efforts of the finest corn huskers in Lowa 
to keep them from it. 


Last week Dr. Taylor and I appeared on the 
same program at Iowa City, talking to the So- 
cial Workers about agricultural matters. The 
Social Workers of Towa are concerned chiefly 
with town problems but they know that all is 
not right with farming and they wanted to get 
our opinion on the matter. A few farmers 
also came in to listen. After it was all thru, 
one of the farmers came up to me and said: 
‘*These fine spun theories about a standard of 
living for farmers are all right and the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill is all right. But I think 
that the one thing which the farmers need is a 
law which will make it legal for canners and 
bakers to use corn sugar in their produets.’’ Of 
course, I agreed with him that it would be a 
fine thing if corn sugar could be substituted 
completely for cane sugar. I pointed out to 
him, however, that even tho this were done the 
total use of the corn crop would only amount 
to about three hundred million bushels or only 
10 per cent of the entire corn crop of the coun- 
try. And of course as a practical proposition 
there is no likelihood that eorn sugar will re- 
place more than one-fourth of the cane sugar. 
Just the same [ think that it wexld be well for 
all corn growers to bring pressure to bear on 
congress and on the United States Department 
of Agriculture to bring about the wider use 
of corn sugar and the repeal of all legislation 
discriminating against corn sugar. We ought 
not to leave unturned any which will 
help. 

In the course of one of the discussions on 
farm problems, Judge Utterback, of Des 
Moines, got up and said that he believed that 
no one ought to have any special privileges, 
that the farmers were getting a raw deal today 
and that the way to fix it up was to take the 
tariff and other privileges away from other 
classes of society. He commended the idea of 
western farmers and southern farmers working 
together. The judge represented the ideas of 
a good many democrats. Apparently their slo- 
gan is, ‘‘Special privilege for none.’’ I ama 
little inelined to think that with the situation as 
it exists today it would be better to change this 
slightly and have the slogan read, ‘‘Special 
privilege for all or special privilege for none.”’ 
A lady who has to do with making up programs 
for the women’s clubs told me that she had sent 
out suggestions to every club in the state as to 
the desirability of spending some time seriously 
discussing farm problems. It seems that slowly 
but surely public sentiment is being aroused 
in Iowa and that we are approaching the day 
when we will stop following blindly the leacder- 
ship of the republicans in the east and will do 
some direct thinking as to how the various na- 
tional policies affect our own welfare. 

H. A. WALLACE, 


stone 





Get acquainted with your neighbor, really ac- 
qguainted. You will like him, if you get to know 
him better. You will learn to overlook his faults. 
as you expect him to do with yours, and to laugh 
at his whims and vagaries. In this you will pro- 
mote your own happiness as well as his and that of 
the community.—Uacle Henry’s Sayings. 
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METHODS OF STORING SEED CORN ~ 


Method of Storing Has Pronounced Influence on Yielding Power of Seed 


in early October ordinarily contains from 

30 to 40 per cent moisture, and the object 
in storing is to reduce this moisture content as 
rapidly as possible, so that there will be no like- 
libood of freezing injury. The ears should be 
stored in a dry, well ventilated place where 
there is little danger of freezing until the ker- 
nels have been reduced to less than 15 per cent 
moisture. 

At the Ohio station, as an average of five 
years, they found that corn hung up in the fur- 
nace room yielded best, whereas crib corn and 
corn stored in the oat bin yielded poorest. In 
this Ohio experiment the corn was all picked 
in the field at the same time, and so it is 
safe to say that the difference in germinating 
power and yield are due to the method 


Sine corn when brought in from the field 


venient, However, one of the cheapest, most 
convenient and most satisfactory hangers for 
storing seed corn can be made out of electric 
welded hog tight fencing. The electric welded 
fence wire has a 2x4 rectangular mesh and the 
hangers are cut from it the long way. Every 
other wire is cut in such a way that four-inch 
prongs are left for a pair of ears each four 
inches. The wire may be eut with a cold chisel 
and a hammer, using a piece of iron on which 
to rest the wire, or a pair of sharp linesman’s 
pliers may be used. Ordinarily it is best to 
cut these hangers so that each hanger accom- 


modates ten to fifteen pairs of ears. By using - 


a pair of pliers, the end of the main rib of a 
hanger can be bent so that several of them may 
he attached one to the other. 


Farmers who have used this type of seedg 
hanger with several hundred bushels have fq 
it thoroly satisfactory and cheaper thay 
other hanger they can.buy. The cost of ¢ 
bor and material for preparing the hanges 
a thousand ears need not exceed $2. Aft 
corn is taken-from the hangers in the 
they can be wired together conveniently 
stored away in a small space. A 

Some people make hangers by driving; 
into boards, poles or posts. Others make! 
racks by tacking laths four inches apart om: 
side of four-inch uprights. There are seora 
such devices, all of which are good. 3 

Seedsmen who are specializing in seed op 
have worked out several different devices 
the purpose of forcing heated air thru corm) 
a bin. The corn is picked in early Og 





of storage and not to any difference in 
time of picking. It will be noted that in 
one year the crib corn yielded more than 
the corn stored in any of the other ways, 
but that as an average of the five years 
the corn hung up in the furnace room 
yielded an average of several bushels 
more per acre. 

If seed corn kept in a heated room will 
yield several bushels per acre better than 
corn hung over a crib, it may be worth 
while for farmers to fix up a place in 
their furnace room or attic¢ or in a spare 
room for seed corn. Of course, a damp 
cellar or a closed attic where there is 
poor ventilation of air should be avoid- 
ed. The two objects are to dry the corn 
out and to protect it from freezing until 
it is thoroly dry. - 

Many methods have been devised for 
hanging seed corn so that there will be 
a free circulation of air around the ears 
to carry off the moisture as rapidly as 
possible. A number of seed corn racks 
are on the market which are very con- 
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her and thrown into. the bin and ¢ 
heated air is immediately forced thryj 
the object being to reduce the moist 
content of the corn from above 30 
cent to less than 10 per cent within 
or three days. The standard method! 
to have a bin about eight feet each wa 
with tight sides and a slatted botty 
with an air chute below the slatted bot 
tom. A furnace and blower or fan : 
used to foree the hot air thru the corn, If 


— bin of oats 
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seems to be. essential, if the germinating 
power of the corn is not to be damaged, 
that the temperature of the air shoul 
not be above 120 degrees. On the other 
hand, it should not be below 100 degreg 
if the moisture is to be carried off most 
economically. It seems that a plan of 
this sort is not practical except wher 
more than 500 bushels of seed corn an 
being handled each year. 

(Editor’s Note: This_article is part 
a chapter from the new edition of “Co 
and Corn-Growing,’’ by Wallace a 
Bressman. ) 








HOW MUCH LIME DOES YOUR LAND NEED? 


Soil Analyses Show Wide Difference in Acidity of Different Plots on One Farm 


some wide differences In lime require- 
Tho the surface is 
quite level, and from the road the erop may ap- 
se uniform, each field has individual prob- 


QO. WALDEN FARM, I have been finding 


ments of the soil, 


ems.. In fact, by careful observation, F find 
differences that can be distinguished within 
a few feet between places on the surface, and 
wide differences in the subsoil within a few 
inches between points of different depth. 
While improved corn yields have been an 
ultimate objective, the key to my problem was 
alfalfa. Therefore I have tried to learn more 
about the soil conditions which have prevented 
alfalfa from thriving. I began with a couple of 
tenth-acre plots, then an acre, and later five- 
acre fields and some clover-alfalfa mixtures. 


Had Tests Made for Acid Content 


I sent a sample to Ames for an acidity test 
and another to the county agent. I was a little 
puzzled to find the two reports not exactly the 
same. So a couple of check tests were made 
from other parts of the farm. A dozen or more 
samples were tested with confusing differences. 
Two reports advised five tons of lime, others a 
ton or less, and several two or three tons. At 
first I thought the tests were inaccurate, be- 
eause I assumed that the whole farm was one 
type of soil and each acre identical in its needs. 

In this uneertainty as to just what I needed, 
I purchased a carload of lime and spread it by 
hand, The clover failed to do any better there 
than in the rest of the. field, and I assumed 
that lime was not so important as some papers 
claimed. More recent tests in this field have in- 
dieated that phosphorus was what was needed. 

Then I tried digging into the subsoil. There 


By Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


is a strata of very acid clay about two feet thick 
just below the plowed soil in part of my fields. 
It seems to be associated with little pockets of 
material resembling iron rust. This zone of 
acidity explains the poor elover in spots. Below 
this strata there is an abundance of lime. My 
problem, then, is to modify its activity suffi- 
ciently to permit the legumes to root down into 
abundant sources of lime in the root range from 
two and one-half feet to ten feet. 

At the east edge of the farm, this strata of 
acid clay comes to the surface. <As it hap- 
pened that this field was well drained and out 
of the way, I decided to make it a special test 
for alfalfa. Two years ago, I treated it with 
ten tons per acre of lime. This was an extrava- 
gant expenditure, but I was determined to cor- 
rect the acidity in that five acres, subsoil as 
well as surface if such a thing were possible. 
The same results would have been secured 
more economically by giving a lighter applica- 
tion and taking more time for it to dissolve. 

The trouble so often in soil work is that we 
demand immediate results. Even with a ten- 
ton per acre application of lime, it took more 
than a year to neutralize the acidity down 
twenty inches. In addition to this, I made sure 
that the surface soil was properly supplied 
with organic matter and phosphorus. Since 
then the alfalfa in this field has done remark- 
ably well and now the roots have established 
themselves in the lower feeding ground, where 
they are amply supplied with natural deposits 
of mineral plant food. This season I plowed 
up a part of the field for my ear-to-row corn 
plot, and the eorn has responded to the rota- 


tion. It probably will yield twice as much 
the corn on the untreated part of the field. _ 

Altho this small field has received sym 
heavy applications of lime, phosphorus aii 
organie matter, at a large expense, it has pm 
duced at least. double the amount of crofl 
since the applications were made, and will vem 
shortly repay the investment. However, ® 
farm program, it will be better to make small 
er applications of lime, give them more (Mm 
and gradually introduce alfalfa into the 0 
ver mixture. It will take two rotations @ 
corn, corn, oats and legumes to arrive at® 
full benefits of this program, Even thél 
there probably will be patches which will 
mand special attention. 


Soil Problems Extremely Uncertain 


Until we have made an examination of 
soil at different depths and in different pa® 
it is extremely uncertain what the soil pm 
lems on the farm are, and of course It 8™ 
possible to proceed intelligently with @ pir 
gram of soil improvement until we bave # 
quainted ourselves with the actual conditiom 
as they exist. S 

There are several methods in operatiol 
testing soil for acidity. One method that 
generally approved and easy to make is pol 
ing a teaspoonful of the prepared solution! 
nished by the soils department of Lowa PY: 
College, at Ames, into a small test tube 
a small lump of the soil. The solution © 
about $1.50 per quart. Color charts for Ma 
ing readings of the results are furnished 
the solution. For obtaining samples ot 5UT 
I use a spade and an old auger with an ee 
sion handle put on by a blacksmith. 
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THE YANKEE OF SANTA BARBARA 


A Tale of Old California, When Spaniards and Franciscans Ruled 









By Clark Ridgway 


gave the two Yankees a somewhat 









puzzled look, but listened quietly to 
what was evidently a voluble expla- 
nation of their presence. 














































guard house again. 





That was the trouble with Dan Neep- 
er. Captain Hay, of the ‘‘ Paul Jones,’’ 
'<Cogqmmmad a short temper and a ready lash. Jerry 
jmaAllen, shipped for his first cruise out of Boston 


H IS whole back’s flayed off!’ 





ce al 
or California, decided that the shore was a 
etter place than the ship. He was ready to 
lesert when word came that Dan and two oth- 
ms had already stolen a boat and got away. 
The captain and the mate got on their trail. 
Jerry was ordered to come along. But when 
Dan was found and the captain swore to flog 
im again, Jerry could not stand by and see 

a done. 

a “Don’t touch him,’’ he eried, ‘‘I won’t 

ied, Mitand it.”? . 

s a A beating and worse was in store for Jerry, 


a3 Oa hen Jim Stoner, trapper from the Columbia, 
“ look a hand. He drove the two seamen back 


oe 0 the ship and took Dan and Jerry with him 
7 hen Presidio. There he mounted both, gave 
i “a : guide, headed them for the hills, and 
“e time “ne a ind ; ve i ahi ial 
the et C you min me, you won t stop t us side 0 
‘ons On /umbre. Boy, in two hours they lt be after 
at the be guns and dogs.’” 
1 the, steban, the Indian guide, led them up over 
will de Midge. Behind, stirred by Captain Hay’s 
p “ard, came soldiers of the garrison and their 
Hogs. Jerry made the mountain trail impass- 
in ble, shot the leaders of the pack, and the three 
of tl ob more easily, They crossed the summit 
ue, © Pass and came down on the other side 
1 on coh ge valley and what seemed like se- 
ig im . - “al as they came out of the shadow of 
‘a ptt a 8, a horseman, riding fast, splashed 
ave at ‘ , stream ahead. 
ditions N's horse whinnied. The stranger whirled 
'S mount suddenly and whipped out an oath. 
Y etry found himself studying on seante of 
tion OMB pistcl, with self studying the muzzle of a 
that # » With a dark and angry face behind it. 





su ESTEBAN NEEDS A FRIEND 
*TEBAN splashed forward. ‘‘Mariano,’’ he 
oe Surprise and delight were in his 
Bt was ; € burst into a torrent of speech, but 
Ma tongue Jerry did not know. 
ela, man lowered his pistol. He was 
é es he es darker than Esteban, and his 
ad more of the Indian in them. He 

















He swung the muzzle of his musket back to cover the 


‘“Foes of the Spaniards are friends 
of ours,’’ said the neweomer in Span- 
ish when Esteban had finished. ‘*‘ Hide 
yourselves if you will. It need not be 
for long.’’ 

Esteban crowded forward. and 
asked an eager question. Mariano 
nodded. A chorus of questions and 
answers followed. Esteban seemed to 
be boiling over with excitement. 

In an instant, he wheeled his horse 
and gave a yell that stirred the echoes 
in the quiet valley. 

‘‘In three days we rise against the 
Spaniards,’’ he eried. ‘‘Our people 
are ready at La Purissima, at Santa 
Inez. Mariano has just been east in 
the valley to rouse the Gentiles. Now 
we shall see whether these Spaniards 
use the musket as well as the whip.”’ 

Jerry felt more doubt than enthu- 
siasm, The Spaniards might be poor 
soldiers, compared to those he had 
seen drilling back in Massachusetts, 
but at least they fought with muskets 
and not with bows and arrows. It 
was gunpowder, rather than bravery 
or justice, that usually determined 
battles, 

The news of the proposed insurrec- 
tion did not surprise him greatly. The 
hard usage of the Indians by the soldiers and 
the white population generally was a common 
tale. The natives ap- 
peared to endure the 
discipline of the Fran- 
ciscan Brothers with 





people may kill the padres and the women and 
children in the pueblos.’’ 

‘*We are not savages, Senor,’’ responded Es- 
teban coldly. ‘‘ Nothing belonging to the chureh 
will be touched. Not a hair of a padre’s head 
will be harmed. We shall not approach the 
pueblos, We demand freedom only from the 
tyranny of the soldiers.”’ 

‘*We are with you on that,”’ Jerry hurried 
to say, and, to mollify him further, ‘‘ Perhaps 
my friend and I may have the pleasure of fir- 
ing a shot or two in the good cause.’’ 

**You will honor it,’’ countered Esteban po- 
litely. He broke off with an exclamation of 
annoyance, ‘‘I gabble like an old woman,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Here, we must find a hiding place for 


you. I must hurry back to the mission; Mari- 
ano must ride on. There is all too little time. 
Come ”’ 


EAVING Mariano, the three rode on down- 
stream. Presently, Esteban raised his hand. 
They pulled in. He slid from his horse and mo- 
tioned them to do the same, 
‘*The horses will stay here,’’ he said. 
you and_I, Senor Allen, take the packs.”’ 
They followed him out of the water onto a 
ledge of rock, crept along this for a few rods, 
stepped cautiously over a sandy stretch, then 
trailed along an open space where sparse grass 
pretended to cover a gravelly meadow. 
Another stretch of rock followed and this led 
to a bare slope, up which they went, panting 
and slipping, without the sign of a path to 
guide them. ‘Then an outcropping of rock made 
a natural path along the side of the slope for 
some rods. Esteban, ahead, disappeared sud- 


‘*Deo 


denly behind a thicket'of live oak. 
His voice came back (Continued on page 24) 








considerable patience, 
but the steady demand 
for supplies by the 
military, coupled with 
a good deal of person- 
al abuse, made the sol- 
diers the object of a 
deep hatred. 

However, whether it 
wen or lost, the insur- 
rection would do no 
harm to the Ameri- 
cans’ interests. If it 
came soon enough, it 
would call off pursuit. 
In any event, it would 
make a period of con- 
fusion when escape 
would be easier. 

Jerry said as much 
to Dan. The sailor 
was less optimistic. 

‘‘When there is 
shooting going on, it’s 
hard to get off with a 
whole skin,’’ he said. 
‘The Indians ‘ll think 
we’re Spaniards, and 
the Spaniards ‘ll know 
we’re outlaws. Likely 
both sides won’t even 
put a shot across our 
bows, but will open up 
with all their guns at 
sight. 

‘*And then, I don’t 
like this talk of an In- 
dian fight,’’ he went 
cn. ‘‘ What are they 


going to do? Sealp 
everybody ?”’ 

‘*Not likely,’’ said 
Jerry. 


To Esteban he said, 
‘“My friend fears your 

















Pinioned there by both hands and feet was a hunched-up figure that the 


sentry was taunting. 
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FIXING UP THE FARM HOUSE 











Keeping Cistern Water Sott 


There are various methods of.treat- 
ing the walls of a new cistern to pre 
vent the water from becoming hard. 
One is to wash the walls with vinegar 
or to apply several coats of a mix- 
ture of four or five parts of water to 
one part sodium silicate or water glass, 
while still another is to coat the walls 
thinly with hot paraffin. All of these 
are more or less expensive and usually 
fnterfere with the use of the water for 
drinking or cooking purposes. 

Where it is absolutely necessary to 
use the hard water from a new cistern, 
if boiling does not make it soft, then 
chemical treatment will be required. 
Soda ash should be used where any 
considerable amount of water is to be 
softened. One ounce of soda ash or 
two ounces of washing soda per barrel 
of water is about right, the amount be- 
ing determined by experimenting. If 
the water feels soft and smooth be- 
tween the fingers and lathers freely 
with large white bubbles, it is probably 
all right. A small amount of hydrated 
or slacked lime added after the soda 
ash will materially help. 

In using a chemical for softening 
water, it should be weighed or meas- 
ured carefully, dissolved in a quart or 
two of hot water and the solution then 
stirred into the water to be softened, 
using a paddle. After mixing, a full 
day should be allowed for the flaky 
precipitate to settle to the bottom, after 
which the clear soft water may be si- 
phoned off or dipped out. A rather 
small amount of chemical should be 
tried at first and the amount increased 
if necessary, taking care not to use 
more than is absolutely required. Wa- 
ter softened in this way is usually not 
safe for drinking or cooking purposes. 
A very small pinch of baking soda ina 
kettle of hard water often will improve 
it materially for cooking vegetables, 





The Use of Oak Floors 


“How and Where to Use Oak Floors,” 
a free booklet issued by the Oak Floor 
Bureau, 828 Hearst’ Building, Chicago, 
explains the different grades and 
widths and thicknesses of oak flooring, 
how to estimate quantity required, how 
to lay and nail oak floors, the kind of 
nails to use, how to scrape and finish, 
and how to care for the floor in use. 
This last item alone will be quite valu- 
able to anyone having an oak floor to 
care for. 





An Hour for Little Things 


Squeaky doors, windows that stick, 
a missing caster, drawers that won’t 
pull out—any number of little things 
about the house need just a mo- 
ment of attention, yet no one 


on 


Getting the Most Out of the 
Heating Plant 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


HETHER the heating plant is a 

stove, a base-burner, hot air, 
water, or steam furnace, and whatever 
fuel is used, there are certain factors 
to be considered and rules to be fol- 
lowed if the best operation and the 
cheapest and most satisfactory heat- 
ing are to be secured. 

The furnace controls should be 
looked after, to see that they work 
easily and freely and are entirely shut 
off when closed. Where there are au- 
tomatic controls operated by thermo- 
stat, it is especially important to see 
that the dampers operate freely. The 
pulleys over which the chains run 
should be lubricated and also the 
chains themselves where they slide 
over the pulleys. A little oil on hand 
operated controls will make them op- 
erate that much better. 

Usually every furnace has four dif- 
ferent controls. First is the draft 
damper, which admits air to the under 
side of the grates. This is opened 
when more fire is wanted. Next in 
importance is the smoke pipe check, 
which admits air into the smoke pipe 
between furnace and chimney. This is 
closed when more fire is wanted and 
when fresh fuel is put on the fire, and 
opening it admits air directly into the 
smoke pipe and checks the fire, hence 
its name. Third is the fire door con- 
trol,’ or smoke consuming damper, 
which admits fresh air just above the 
fuel bed, the purpose being to furnish 
more oxygen to consume the smoke 
and unburned gases. The method by 
which some stoves and base-burners 
have an air inlet pipe hanging down 
directly over the flame is a very ef- 
fective method of admitting such air. 
Sometimes a pipe fixed to the inside 
of the fire door and extending out as 
far as it can without interfering with 
opening the door or with putting in 
fuel also is quite effective, Still an- 
other method is to admit this air from 
below but to pass it up thru several 
passages around the firepot and then 
have it strike the outside of the flame 
from several sides. On some furnaces 
the smoke consuming damper is only 
a slide and can not be operated from 
the living room, but it is more desir- 
able to have it easily operated from 
above, especially in burning soft coal. 
The fourth control is the smoke pipe 
damper, which is a valve fitting inside 
the smoke pipe, so that by turning it 
crosswise the opening can be partially 


closed, the draft being decreased in 
proportion. The smoke pipe damper 
is usually found with stoves, but not 
always with furnaces, 

Furnaces usually are supplied with 
operating directions, and these should 
be tacked up in a conspicuous place 
where they can be kept for years. If 
such directions are not at hand, the 
owner should write to the furnace 
manufacturer and secure a set. 

Usually in starting a fire, the draft 
damper should be opened and the checlc 
closed. After the fire has burned up 
to the desired amount and the house 
is beginning to warm up, the draft 
damper should be closed and the check 
opened part way. One of the secrets 
of keeping a house comfortable with 
the least fuel is that the fire be checked 
before the house has reached the de- 
sired temperature, since it requires a 
certain amount of time for the heat to 
be distributed thru the house. Also 
the fire should be opened before the 
heat falls too low. This is the reason 
an automatic control saves fuel. 

Care should be taken not to open 
the check too wide immediately after 
the fire is well started, as this will 
cause the furnace to gas un'ess it is 
extremely tight. With soft coal or any 
fuel giving off considerable smoke and 
combustible gases, it is important to 
open the fire door control immediate- 
ly after fresh fuel is put on,the fire, 
not only to get considerable heat from 
burning the gases and in thus keeping 
down the soot and smoke nuisances, 
but also to prevent an accumulation of 
gas above the fire, which may explode 
and blow open the fire door and puff 
smoke all over the house, if worse 
damage is not done. With hard coal, 
coke and such fuels, this control is 
usually not needed. 

The smoke pipe damper is used on 
stoves a great deal to control the burn- 
ing of the fire, but with furnaces 
equipped with a good check, the smoke 
pipe damper usually is not needed un- 
less the chimney draft is too strong 
and causes the fire to burn too rapidly. 
In such cases this damper may be part- 
ly closed in windy weather when the 
fire seems hard to control. 

The proper handling of the fire bed 
also has much to do with securing 
comfortable heating with the least fuel. 
The fire should if possible be kept of 
a uniform thickness at all times, and 
holes prevented from showing thru. 


The rate of burning can be prétty», 
controlled by the thickness of the 
bed and the amount of ashes 
the grates. In mild weather, the ss 
should be allowed to accumulate » 
just enough air will get thru toy 

a slow fire, while in cold Weather 
ashes should be shaken dowg 
and a brisker fire kept. 

In putting on fresh coal, egy 
soft coal, it is wrong to spread 
fresh fuel evenly over the firebed, 
this smothers down the fire, prody 
an undue amount of unburned gag q 
smoke, and the accumulated gag gh 
the fire is likely to explode. One 
always have a blaze going whey » 
ting on fresh fuel, to burn as mug, 
possible of these gases, with the 
of the oxygen coming in with the 
from the fire door damper. One 
od is to push the blazing coals eit 
to the back or to one side and theny 
the fresh coal in front or to the of 
side. This keeps an even fire bed 
the fresh coal has a chance to a 
and give off its combustible gas, 
is burned as it goes over the } 
coals. Another method is to throw# 
fresh fuel to one side of the fire 
one time and to the other sfde { 
next time. This also leaves part oft 
fire open to burn the gases and gm 
given off while the fresh coal jg 
ing. However, throwing the fresh 
directly onto part of the blazing 
gives off the gas faster than it 
probably be burned, and this met 
is hardly as satisfactory as the othe 

It is difficult to secure correct he 
ing unless heat losses are stopped 
far as possible. Windows and dom 
should be equipped with weather sti 
to keep out both cold and dust, and 
course should have good storm 
A strip of window fe!t tacked aro 
the storm sash will help much in 
ing out the cold. Insulation on top 
the upstairs rooms also will preyél 
an enormous amount of heat waste, 
will save enough fuel in a few yearsi 
repay its cost. The matter of keepi 
the proper amount of moisture inf 
air also is important. Practically 
heated houses have the air too 
either for health or comfort. An om 
nary home should evaporate from f 
to six gallons of water every day 
keep the humidity right. This mat 
is so important that it will be dise 
fully in a later article. 


Green Lumber in Residence 


An Towa subscriber writes: © 
“Can I use either red elm, Wil 
elm or. cottonwood, taken fresh f 
the lumber, and not cured, for 
floor joists and the rafters in @ 
house which I am building? 
No, it will not be ad 
to use green lumber of any ® 








seems to have time to give it. 
An hour probably would be time 
enough to take care of every one 
of these sources of annoyance. 
Jet a small supply of casters, an 
oil can, a bar of hard yellow soap 
for drawers and windows that: 
stick, a hammer and some small 
nails for the bit of molding that 
has pulled loose, and some paste 
and a clean dust cloth for mend- 
ing the torn piece of wall paper. 
These, with perhaps a few other 
supplies for remedying other lit- 
tle lacks, constitute the traveling 
equipment for a tour of the 
house. Visit each room, and 
make a note of anything which 
can not be taken care of. The re- 
lief from having the little things 
fixed comes from the nerve-sooth- 
ing effect of quiet doors and 
smoothly working household ma- 
chinery.—State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University. 
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A HANDY DUMB: 


dumb-waiter, 
operates between the 
kitchen and basement, is at 
the same time a refrigerator, 
or at least a cupboard. Left- 
over food and staples, such 
as butter, cream and cheese, 
are put onto it and lowered, 
to be had at the next meal 
simply by a pull on the rope. 
It does not require much of 
a carpentering feat to make 
a tight chute such as is illus- 
trated in the accompanying 
There is a similar 
opening down in the cellar, 
where the food may be taken 
out any time it is found neo 


for any part of your new 
even for wall or roof shea 
Even well seasoned [um 
gives trouble from shrink 
when used in the dry air 
home, and it would be m@ 
worse if the lumber is # 
Also you are pretty sure 0® 
warping, as either of these 
eties season, and this 
cause humps in your floor 
roof. 

These timbers should be 
carefully with laths oF 
every two or three feet, @ 
vent warping, and allo 
season thoroly. Then it 
be all right to use them ™ 
sheathing or studding or ™® 
in barn or granary construe 
or perhaps for the wall a” 
roof sheathing in a housé, 
we are quite sure that it 
be unwise to put them P™ 
into any building. ae 
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rHE HORSE SHORTAGE 


Colt Production Not Keeping Pace With Horse Consumption 


saT is the birth rate of our 

VV horse “population”? Are enough 
produced to supply the horse- 

r that will be needed when they 

j have grown to maturity? Is the 
temobile” to be entirely supplanted 

by the automobile and the tractor, in 
! fields where the horse heretofore 
ue had no rival but the now almost 
sown ox? Is the human race in- 
ted in the fate of the horse 


ce”? 
We gathered some data of a rather 
werling sort toward answering these 
tions on an auto trip from north- 
¥ern Wyoming to Wheeling, West 
rginia, early last September. The 
we ig dying out; and the tractor is 
t taking his place. 
Thru the entire corn belt, beginning 
+ Mitchell, South Dakota, we kept an 
wrate count and record of the 
roups of horses not in harness, noting 
ho number in each group of colts and 
jer horses. We made no record of 
he hundreds of teams seen working in 
9 fields, nor of the few score driven 
the roads. However, we watched 
colts following these teams, and 
w only two in the entire distance of 
put eighteen hundred miles. 


Percentage of Colts Very Small 


§ In making the count groups were en- 


rely omitted if they were so far 
that there was any doubt as to 
whether colts could be distinguished 
om older horses, or if it was reason- 
bly possible that a colt might be ly- 
g down out of sight. All horses in 
ne pasture, whether one or more, was 
nsidered a group. Our record of 
1924 colts and older horses was as 
ollows: 
No.of No.of P.C, of 
State— Horses Colts Colts 
South Dakota .... 175 3 1.7 
ee 34 3.0 
BE siiiekess.cor-5. O04 4 2.3 
Me sisissarsevovess 280 7 2.4 
> re 395 5 13 


—oo, ~— 


ae 2,258 56 2.4 


No attempt was made to keep an ac 
irate count of yearlings and two- 
tarolds, but the proportion of young 
orses to old horses was very small. 
in the early morning and after six 
Clock at night the groups averaged 
ich larger and were more numerous 
M the proportion of colts seemed 
taller, indicating that very few of the 
ares actually working in the fields 
ave colts; also that comparatively 
eW are kept, even of old horses, 
ich are not actually at work. Pos- 
ably, however, in some sections there 


a2 Over-supply. Evidently the num-- 


"of colts born within the last year 
considerably less than 2 per cent of 
me entire number of horses seen along 
“© route traveled from Wyoming to 
rest Virginia, 

At this startling rate of decrease 
Hen will the number of horses be be- 
mY the actual needs of the country? 

ill the demand for horses decrease 


» Tapidly as the supply is decreasing? 


1 : 
7 Will the decrease reach, or has 
snd reached, such momentum 
efore necessary increased pro- 


Muction can take place there will be a 


| “y horse fainine, causing abnor- 
Ae prices which will make a 
oer am only for the well bred and 
Orses, but also for those that 
on or of medium weight as 
fudy gn are questions worthy of 
a only by horsemen, but also 
hon Tyone interested in the produc- 
" of food and cotton in which the 
‘ ape mule are still principal 


An important que 


ely supplant horse power in 
tion of agricultural imple 


stion is, will motor 


Ar 


@ horses in barn: 
Minny 40g 8 in the 


M to attract as much atten- 





tion as they now do in the cities? Will 
one-fourth of the horses now on the 
farms be adequate in a very few years 
to do all of the work that can be better 
done by them than by tractors? These 
are questions that must be answered 
in order that we may ascertain the sig- 
nificance of the passing of the horse, 
and arrest the decrease before there 
are serious consequences. 


That we might throw some light on 
the source of power for doing the work 
in the country we counted the tractors 
and horse outfits in operation in plow- 
ing in the fields and dragging the 
roads. Altho the condition of the 
ground was favorable for operating the 
tractor there were but nineteen trac- 
tors to thirty-nine teams of from two 
to eight horses each. In dragging the 
roads there were seventeen tractors 
and thirteen horse outfits. Not a sin- 
gle tractor was seen doing other work 
about the farms, except, of course, 
threshing machines, which were oper- 
ated, as they have been for more than 
a generation, by steam and oil power. 

On our trip in September, we saw no 
tractors engaged in farm operations 
other than indicated. We have at oth- 
er times occasionally seen them draw- 
ing mowers and reapers, and, especial- 
ly in the small grain belts, drawing 
seeders and harrows. They are also 
used in a limited way in drawing corn 
cultivators, especially in the dryer 
parts of the corn belt. Nevertheless, 
somewhat extended observation has 
failed to find that proportionately they 
are used to any great extent in most 
of the corn belt for cultivating the 





corn and for other operations than 
plowing; also on most farms soil and 
other conditions make tractors as now 
built impracticable substitutes for 
horses, to any great extent. I am told 
that practically the same conditions 
prevail thruout the cotton belt where 
the mule, which depends upon the 
horse kind for its production, is, and 
apparently will continue to be, indis- 
pensable in cotton raising. 
Few Tractors in Hilly Country 

In hilly and mountainous sections 
the tractor never has gained much fa- 
vor for use upon farms. Large num- 
bers of practical farmers, even in the 
more level sections, who own tractors, 
say that the use of this power is not 
on the increase, even for plowing, for 
horses must be kept for other work, 
and even for plowing in small, stony or 
soft fields or of those difficult of ac- 
cess. These farmers reason that if 
horses must be kept for other work 
that it is more profitable for them to 
do all of the plowing possible, using 
tractors only to supplement them in 
the large dry fields when the work 
must be rushed. They also say that 
the average hired man, altho he may 
handle an automobile with consider- 
able skill, is more likely seriously to 
injure a tractor than a horse or mule 
team. The reasonable conclusion 
seems to be that until there is some 
radical improvement in tractors, or 
something else invented that will bet- 
ter do the work, that about the pres- 
ent number of horses are essential to 
tho agricultural welfare of the country. 

Since horses are apparently con- 
sumed more than four times as rapidly 
as they are produced in a major horse 
producing area it seems inevitable that 
within a very few years there will be 
a shortage. However, this shortage 
will not manifest itself in industrial 





































life until the number of older horses 
are insufficient to do the work expect- 
ed of them, and younger horses are not 
coming on in sufficient numbers to 
take their places. This will take place 
five or six years after the actual short- 
age of colts really takes place. When 
the shortage becomes apparent it will 
take many years, during which time 
the decrease will be rapid, before it 
will be possible to fill up the depleted 
ranks. Moreover, there will be an ab- 
normal demand for mares for breeding 
purposes to be taken from farms to the 
“short grass country,” where horses 
can be raised much more cheaply than 
on the more expensive land further 
east. Furthermore, more horses will 
be needed on farms, because many 
work mares will have colts and there- 
fore the amount of work that they can 
do will be reduced, 


The price of horses, like other com- 
modities, is dependent, not upon the 
number needed, but upon the ratio of 
the available supply to the demand. 
Any argument showing that fewer 
horses are needed now than formerly 
has no real weight unless the compar- 
ative production is also considered. 
The market has been for some time 
and is now filled to saturation. The 
real problem is accurately to predict. 
the time when there will be a scarcity 
of mature horses, and consequent good 
prices. The breeder who can see this 
five or six years in advance and pre- 
pare to help supply the inevitable de- 
mand will no doubt launch a successful 
enterprise, which will be increasingly 
profitable for a decade. The logic of 
the situation surely seems to indicate 
that the time has arrived to begin to 
raise a good grade of farm horses in 
considerable numbers, tho it is not ap- 
parent that the propagation of the 
poorer grades will be profitable. 
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WALLACES® FARMER, October 39, j 








Marketing Plan for lowa 
Brand Butter 


At a meeting in Ames on Friday, 
October 23, which was attended by 
representatives of practically all dairy 


organizations in Iowa, a tentative pro- 
gram was adopted for the standardiza- 
tion and marketing of the butter man- 
ufactured by the creameries which 
have qualified for the Iowa brand. 
This meeting, which was preceded by 
many other conferences, undoubtedly 
marks the beginning of a movement 
for the effective marketing of the 
quality butter which is produced by 
Iowa creameries. 

The Iowa Brand was established in 
1915. The requirements are so strict 
in regard to quality that only a small 
percentage of the creameries that 
tried out for the brand were able to 
qualify. The movement has gradually 
gaine@ strength but the big need has 
been a more eficetive method of 
standardizing the butter and some 
method of marketing so that the 
creameries would get the premium 
that the excellent quality deserves. 

The plan which is to be proposed 
to the creameries has been made pos- 
sible by the extension department of 
lowa State College agreeing to furnish 
a service man who will work with the 
Iowa Brand creameries in standardiz- 
ing the quality of the product. In or- 
der to make a good article for selling, 
it is necessary that the product of all 
of the creameries be uniform in re- 
gard to flavor, color, texture, salt and 
composition. 

After a uniform product is made it 
is planned that the selling end of the 
business be organized by the creamer- 
ies under the leadership of the Iowa 
Secretaries’ and Managers’ Associa- 
tion and the Iowa Buttermakers’ Asso- 
ciation. Probably a concentration 
point will be established at some cen- 
tral point where the butter can be 
shipped and graded. This will also 
permit a saving of freight charges. 

The Iowa department of agriculture 
will help in all phases of the work 
thru their inspectors in all parts of the 
state. The men present at the meeting 
were unanimous in their endorsement 
of the plan and will help in the promo- 
tion of the work thru their organiza- 
tions. They were Professor M. Mor- 
tensen, of the dairy department; R. K. 
Bliss and A. W. Rudnick, of the ex- 
tension department of Iowa State Col- 
lege; R. G. Clark and M. E. McMur- 
ray, of the dairy division of the Iowa 
department of agriculture; C. E. 
Behnke and C. Bechtelheimer, presi- 
dent and secretary of the Iowa Cream- 
eries’ and Secretaries’ Association; E., 
J. Reed and C. R. Conway, president 
and secretary of the Iowa Buttermak- 
ers’ Association; and J. Allen Wallace 
and F. W. Stephenson, president and 
secretary of the Iowa Dairy Associa- 
tion. 


Gold Medal to Iowa Butter 
Maker 


The best tub of fresh butter at the 
1925 National Dairy Exposition at In- 
dianapolis, October 10 to 17, was made 
by F. H. Harms, of Oelwein, Iowa. A 
score of 95 made this tub the gold 
medal winner in this excellent exhibit. 
A total of 170 tubs from seventeen 
states and four Canadian provinces 
were passed upon by Judges O. S. 
Hagen, Chicago, Ull.; C. W. Fryhofer, 
St. Paul, Minn., and H. W. Gregory, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

The silver medal winners were The- 
odore A. Pagli, Centura, Wis., with a 
score of 94%; Carl N. Hansen, Cham- 
paign, Ill., 9444; Otto Klock, Whitte- 
more, Iowa, 9454; A. W. Dalsgaard,- 
Clarissa, Minn., 944%: RE. S. Nearman, 
Missoura, Mont, 94: Schlosser Bros., 
Bremen, Ind., 9314, and H. C. Raven, 
Portland, Ore., and Wm. Zuchek, Lin- 
coln, Neb., 93 each. 

Winners of bronze medals were H. 
C. Stepdell, Northwood, Iowa, and El- 
meri. Erickson, Luck, Wis., 941% 
each; A, J, Anderson, Otisco, Minn., 








| of the 
not use power machinery on the farm 





94%; Schlosser Bros., Indianapolis, 
Ind., 93%, and Pioneer Creamery Co., 
Galesburg, IIl., 93. 

Diploma winners by states were: 
Minnesota, M. A. Nielson, Harris, 94; 
G. L, Radke, Plato; R. M. Becker, Nic- 
ollet; S. C. Blockhus, Blooming Prai- 
rie; J. H. Steinke, Eden Valley, and H. 
J. Mueleners, Bowlus, 93% each; M. 
N. Mossing, Byron; Gust Knudson, 
Armstrong; Wm, S. Steinhaus, New 
Richland; John Ginnu, West Concord; 
Albert Adamck, Mahtowa; John Erick- 
son, Swanville; George G. Raufs, Win- 
sted; Emil Widan, Blooming Prairie; 
Elov W. Tollin, Waldorf; Ferdinand 
Jacobsen, Ellendale; Alfred Camp, 
Owatonna; John Cook, Truman, and 
C. W. Morck, Alden, 93 each. 

Iowa diploma winners were: H. P. 
Engen, of Fertile, with score of 94%; 
J. P. Gernand, Volga City; J. J. Bo- 
land, Bode; Henry Hansen, Graettin- 
ger, and A. H. Bentz, Maynard, 94 
each; B. W. Soles, Stout, 93%; Ches- 
ter Hansen, Scarville; H. C. Ladage, 
Tripoli; Otto F. Weger, Strawberry 
Point; J. P. Jensen, Exira, and Elmer 
Anderson, Northwood, 93% each; O. 
W. Albright, Hull; F. W. Nelson, New 
Hampton; Walter Waskow, Fairbank, 
and Viggo Kulsholm, Wesley, 93 each. 





Butter Making in India 

Farm methods in other parts of the 
world are always interesting. Any 
craftsman likes to know how the job 
he is doing today was handled years 
ago in his own country and how it is 
being handled today under other con- 
ditions or in some other country. In 
the article which follows, Yeshwan- 
treo P. Boshale, a native of India who 
is now a student at the University of 
Nebraska, tells how butter making is 
carried on in his own country, 

I have often been asked by many 
American farmers and _  dairymen 
whether we make any butter in India. 
Some of them have even asked me if 
the people know what is butter. Per- 
haps the American farmers and dairy- 
men might be wondering how butter 
is made in that far-off land of India. 
Many of you might already be aware 
fact that natives of India do 


as here. In the same manner they do 
not use any power machinery in manu- 
facturing butter. 

Butter is one of the very important 
articles of food, and plays a prominent 
part in the diet of the natives of In- 
dia. It is manufactured everywhere, 
in small villages and large cities alike. 
Butter is not made from cream as 
here, but is made from milk. Cream 
and cream separators are unknown 
there and they may prove a thing of 
wonder there. The milk from which 
butter is made is first changed into 
curds. In order to turn the milk into 
curds, different kinds of sour fruits 
and other sour substances are used, 
Every day of the week the wife of a 
farmer in India makes some curds and 
stores it in a place until Saturday. 
Early in the morning on Saturday she 
gets up and churns it until butter 
shows up. There is a vast difference 
between the churns the average Amer- 
ican farmer and those that an 
Indian farmer uses. The churns used 
in India make butter quicker and with 
more ease than with those used here. 
I have seen some American farmers 
use a stick with a flat piece of wood 
at one end, and beat the cream with 
it until the butter shows up. This 
method is tiresome and takes more 
time. 

The churns used in India could be 
operated with more ease and make 
butter in a shorter time. There is a 
string that passes around the stick 
and the churn is rotated with the aid 
of this string. There is a wooden 
ball at one end of the stick, and this 
ball beats the curds. 

People of India do not use butter 
in the same fashion as you do here. 
Here you do not melt butter because 
it contains more than 80 per cent of 
fat, while the butter in India con- 


uses 








tains only 50 or a little more per cent 
fat, and the rest of the butter is for- 
eign matter. The butter is melied to 
remove this foreign matter and then 
used. Melted butter keeps for a long 
time in India and it is advisable to 
melt butter there. Butter is melted 
because of the climatic conditions. 
The climate is very hot, and it is very 
difficult to keep butter for a long 
time without melting. Melted butter 
is somewhat granular in appearance 
and tastier, according to the natives 
of India. 

There are very few large creameries 
that manufacture butter on a large 
scale. Almost all of the farmers man- 
ufacture a little butter of their own 
and take it to the market on the ba- 
zaar day. Sunday is the market or ba- 
zaar day in India. You will see a 
number of the residents of the town 
making purchases and buying gro- 
ceries for the coming week. 

The price at which the butter is 
sold varies according to localities. 
In some cities butter sells at about 20 
cents a pound, while in smaller towns 
it sells for about 11 or 14 cents a 
pound. There are very few cities in 
India where large dairies supply milk 
to the residents. Butter manufactur- 
ing in India is not well developed and 





needs a good deal of attention . 
India will be one of the leading, 
tries in butter production in the 
future. 





Value of Silage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty-three feet of goty 
silage in a twelve-foot silo and | way 
to sell this silage to a man who can 
use the silo during the winter, 
much silage is there in it and hos 
much should I charge him?’ 

There are 113.1 square feet ing 
cross section of a_ twelve-foot. gy 
This means that if there are twep 
three feet of settled silage there wows 
be 2,601 cubic feet. Allowing tort 
pounds to the cubic foot of settleg 
age there would be fifty-two tong, 

Silage made out of Reid: ‘Yeni 
Dent corn which contains a fairly hy 
percentage of corn is ordinarily woy 
per ton the equivalent of six. hugh 
of corn plus 300 pounds of loose hay, 
In other words, with corn at 65 cent 
bushel and loose hay at $12 a to) 
the silage would be worth $5.70 a ton 
Some silage is worth slightly y 
than this and some slightly legs, dg! 
pending on the amount of grain ip 
ton of silage. 





DricesCut to the Limit 


here are atew Satnples of our wondertul hargains 


SEND NO MONE 


Examine goods and if you 
are not convinced that you 
have more than your money’s 


PAY ON ARRIVAL 


worth we will gladly return your money. Don't.delay.. Order now before the article you want is sold out, | 





Brand New Army 0. D. 


Wool 
we $169 


Cost $8.00 to make. 


Special extraordinary bar- 
gain. A brand new govern- 
ment O. D. wool blouse or 
jacket, made of heavy all 
wool serge and melton 








materials, of the finest qual- 
ity obtainable. Neatly 
and lined with khaki 
sateen cloth. Could not be 
our special bargain price. 
Sizes 32 to 40, 
izes 42 and 44," $1.98 plus 
postage. 
® 5 —eo 
Arctics = 
long wearing all rubber 4 buckles 
in America. Arctics of this 
than $3.00 a pair. Made with 
double corrugated soles and 
reinforced. Snow excluding 
tongue. Guaranteed to keep 
wettest, coldest weather. They can be washed. 
Men's sizes, 7 to 13. Brand new. 


tailored, with four pockets 
manufactured at four times 
plus postage... bad 
Ali Rubber 
This is the greatest bargain™in 
quality ordinarily sell for more 
heels. All seams strongly 
yourfeet warm and dry in the 
Sale price, plus postage 





New army officers’ horse covers made of double filled 
khaki 10 02. duck. Lined with gray wool blanketing. 
Heavy web front and rear fastener and surcingle. 76 
inches long. They are the best waterproof stable 
covers on the market and have passed the government’s 
rigid inspection. Really a $7.50 value, 

Sale price, plus postage............cccee 

Extra saving if you buy 2 for $4.79. 


ARMY 
O. D. 
WOOL 
GLOVES 


Regulation ae olive drab all wool heavy knitted 
gloves with extra long snug fitting wristlets and double 
cuffs. This is a tremendous bargain. 
Per pair, plus postage 

add postage. 


or 12 pairs for $3.39. 


Pure Wool Worsted 
Heather Dropstich 


Hose Cc 
Pairs in 8 


Worth $2.50 


Women's smart all worsted 
wool heather drop stitch stock- 
ing, combining warmth and 
fashion. Has reinforced toes 
and heel. . Deep garter tops 
that are reinforced to resist gar- 
ter strain. Brown heather only. 
Small sizes only, 7,744, 8, 8%. 9. 
Worth $1.25 a pair. 

Special, plus postage, 

2 pairs for 


orb Soy $4 
O’Coats = 


If you want a coat for warmth, wear, 

and comfort, be sure to order one of } 
these army overcoats. They are 
wonderful for cold weather, neat 
appearing and practical. These 
have been used a little, but have 
heen cleaned and sterilized and are 
in absolutely perfect condition. 
Made of 32-ounce O. D. all wool 
cloth—with double breast; snug 
fitting collar and }4 belt in the back. 
Why pay $15 to $25 for an inferior 
coat when you can purchase this 
garment ut this amazingly low price. 


Sizes, 34 to 42. $2.98 


Sale price, plus postage.... 





A 


i 





Goats Hair Sif 
=» Socks igh 
Ps genuine army reeu, 


a) woo : 
worsted sock with knitted top and reinforced te 


heel. here is nothing that can equal 
warmth and wear combined. They are , a 
heavy weight, and are easily worth $1,008 
special price 3 pair for 95c plus postage. a 








-ST.PAUL ERMA. MINN. 


[J-S:-MAIL onD R(| : 
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the Manager Bribed? 


Shipping “Co-op” Loads to Co-operative Terminal Firms 





Tho points raised in the letters quoted below are of real importance | 

Ht the co-operative livestock marketing movement. 
} yeaded in this business, anyway? After we build up strong terminal 
, then what? Will strong terminal firms aid in a further step to- 

} ward shortening the route to market? We would like to have letters 
} from farmers and managers on the subjects discussed. 
representatives of co-operative firms at the terminals is especially in- 


| me 


Where are we 


Comment from 








HE Iowa Farmers’ Union, in the 
nt annual meeting, passed the 
wpllowing resolution: e 

“whereas, when the manager of a 

ipping association consigns stock to 

old line shipping association, there 
i just cause for suspicion that he has 

bribed by the old line associa- 
jon; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the state Farmers’ 
‘Miucational and Co-operative Union 

America, in convention assembled, 
What we advise each and every local 

ipping association that they should, 

n they have evidence that their 

joper has been disloyal to them by 

ipping their stock to the old line 
mission firms, ask him to resign, 
elect in his stead a shipper who 

Heves in and understands the’ prin- 
inles of co-operation.” 

This was reported in Wallaces’ 
mer, The retort from representa- 
Hives of managers of co-operative 
ipping associations was immediate. 
y Fellows, manager at Birmingham, 
fa, wrote: 
"Ina resolution passed by the Farm- 

Union in their annual meeting at 
bes Moines, Iowa, and published by 
Vallaces’’ Farmer of September 25, it 

asserted that any manager of 2 
operative shipping association who 
hipped stock to a private firm, there- 

gave just cause for suspicion that 

had been bribed, and it was urged 
hat all associations discharge man- 
ers who ship to other than co-opera- 
ive livestock commission firms. 
‘lam shipper of the Birmingham 
hippers’ Association, and think it an 
wult to myself and other managers 

i other commission firms. Talk 
bout class legislation and anarchy; 

h are embodied in the above reso- 

and it is destructive in action, 
and words.” 


Mr. Cotterili’s Comments 


We asked A. FE. Cotterill, secretary 

treasurer of the state Farmers’ 

to comment on the resolution 

Md this letter of protest. Mr. Cotter- 
i writes: 


"We have just reasons for being sus- 
lous in regard to some of our ship- 


mg Managers shipping to old line com- 


ines, We have heard of several in- 
ices Where they received fur coats, 
ting lamps and other articles of a 
liable nature from old line commis- 
mm companies, While it may not be 
eed a8 straight-out bribery, yet it 
8 Us Very suspicious of what their 
lentions are, when accepting such 
‘sents. If our shipping managers 
8 real co-operators and believed in 
operation, they would never think 
shipping to the old line commission 
t support their own institu- 
: Whenever any little mistake is 
we, 48 anyone is apt to make, they 
i give us an opportunity to in- 
. te and give us the same 
coe to rectify those mistakes as 
do others, and would have no de- 

80 to our competitors.” 
Br another letter has come 
hois ° 
%, ot Leland, A Te Rum 
your issue of the 25th inst., on 
* 18, the Farmers’ Union passed 
_. Stfong resolution in regard to 
shipping association man- 
9d Not being a manager, but a 
4 1 wish to take exception to 

UM their criticisms. 


4 


Since 


“In the first place, if all co-operative 
stock was sent to co-operative firms 
at present, they would not be able to 
handle it efficiently with their pres- 
ent equipment, and then again some 
private firm might have a trade that 
can use a certain class of stock to a 
better advantage than another firm. 

“T am first and last for co-operative 
shipping and do so thru an association 
whose manager ships to the place that 
will net the patrons the most money. 
With a small territory, with one ship- 
ping point, this association did a quar- 
ter of a million dollars of business the 
first eight months of this year, and 
that without boodle as they suggest. 
Of course, that was said in Iowa, and 
I live in Illinois. I do not wish to be 
unjust, but feel that they made a very 
bold assertion.” 

Argument of Long Standing 


This subject has been productive of 
lots of argument among shippers for a 
good while. On the Farmers’ Union 
side, it may be said that investiga- 
tions by the Packer and Stockyards 
Administration definitely proved that 
a number of managers of co-operative 


‘ shipping associations were getting a 
rake-off from the firms to which they’ 


shipped. On the other hand, it is 
quite true that: a.number of the best 
market judges in the list of managers 
take pride in picking out the high 
market for their stuff and will sell to 
the market or the firm that seems to 
them to be giving the best results. 
They do this because they feel that 
their patrons are entitled to the most 
money that can be secured and in 
some cases because they fear that 
blind loyalty to co-operatives at the 
terminals would wreck the local and 
play into the hands of local buyers. 

The men who want all shipments to 
g0 to co-operative terminals believe 
that the main aim is to build up a 
strong co-overative system, and that 
a few dollars may well be sacrificed 
at times in view of the ultimate good 
that may come. They are probably 
right, if the development of strong 
terminals is to bring marked improve- 
ments in livestock selling. Some farm- 
ers would have more enthusiasm for 
the idea if our terminal firms were 
maintaining stronger and better field 
work, were co-operating more fully 
with educational agencies, and were 
working to build up good locals. In 
the end, we may need a chain of con- 
centration points controlled by farm- 
ers, and selling livestock on grade di- 
rect to the packers. Will the co-op- 
erative terminal firms work toward an 
end like this, even tho it may mean 
their own elimination in favor of more 
efficient agencies? 


Sterile Gilts 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My records show that there have 
been three gilts here during the past 
three years that have been bred every 
two weeks during the breeding season. 
In each case the gilts have been dis- 
carded in the end as non-breeders. 
Does the two weeks of the heat period 
have any significance in these cases? 
The normal period is about three 
weeks. We would be glad to learn if 
two weeks between periods usually 
means barrenness in sows and gilts, 

J. JI. NEWLIN. 

Polk County, Iowa, 





Firestone 


FULLSIZE 


GUM-:DIPRPED 


BALLOONS 


Lower Your Moto 
Costs This Winter ¢ «+ 


These big tires yield rather than fight the oppos- 
ing frozen ruts. Their extra traction on muddy, 
slippery roads gives a sense of security and satis- 
faction — their added protection to the car is an 
important item of economy. q 


Gum-Dipping, the Firestone extra process, adds 
extra strength and endurance to the thin walls, 
an assurance of extra tire mileage with low cost 


per mile. 


Avail yourself of the greater safety, comfort and 
economy of Gum-Dipped Balloons this winter by 
seeing nearest Firestone dealer today—while tire 


prices are still low. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 





AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER SEES insane 








A DEMPSTER WINDMILL FOR 2c POSTAGE 


Will you be one of the THREE who will win big Dempster prizes just by writ- 
ing usa letter? Here is how you may do it. After 40 years manufacturing 
windmills, we are conducting an investigation to find out where the oldest 
Dempster Windmills are in service today. 

To the ownets who authentically write us about the three oldest Dem 
service, we will give the following FREE prizes. 


will Windmill and De Tower. To the owner of the second ol 
De ON ere acenes Doone Windull. Third place will be rewarded with 


a Dempster Windmill and Dempstet Tower at one-half price. 
eB There are no strings to this offer. 
a f someon Windmill which is sill going after years of 
service, write us the facts about it. 
of the big free prizes, 

Our investigation closes January 1, 1926, and all 
letters must be in our 


Win a big prize! Send your letter to us today. 


Dempster Windmill we will give a new 


pe ay 
CAI 
PVE 





731 Seuth Sixth Street 
Branches: Kar City, Omaha, Sioux Falls, Denver, Oklahoma City, Amarillo 


Windmills still in 


To the owner of the oldest Dempster Windmill 


If have a 


You may win one 


onor ore t 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
BEATRICE, NEBR. 





ANNU-OILED > 
Windmill 

















COMING TO CALIFORNIA? 


Do You Want to sell or 
Trade Your Property? 


THis bureau’s system of reaching 
buyers and traders in California 
or other states for your farm, grazing, 
timber (improved or unimproved) or 
city property, will bring you the 
quickest and best results. 


FREE. fred, nome (sid sttois 


tails. No cost or obligation to find out 
how we can serve you. Write Today. 


California - National 
Real Estate Publicity Bureau 


233 San Fernando Building 
Los Angeles California 


Poultry Round Worms 


controlled hy 


“Gold Leaf” Tobacee Powder 


Recommended by Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. 2 Ibs. Wc, 10 ibs. 61.16 plus parcel post 


charges. 
THE PEARSON-FERGUSON CO. 
Station A. Mansas City, Me. 





Agricultural 
Limestone 


NATIONAL STONE COMPANY 

















SAFETY FIRST! 2°...” fim advert 


tial in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 








cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
rive you names of relable firma. 
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How to Get More Eggs 


Remarkable Experience of L. F. Vol- 
berding, Whose Hens, Once Sickly 
Idlers, Laid 1,949 Eggs in 54 Days 


Poultry raisers, whose hens do not 
lay, will read the following letter with 
greatest interest: 

Gentlemen: I see reports of many 
having hens that do not lay, so I want 
to tell my experience. I had 230 pullets 
that looked sickly and were not laying. 
After trying different remedies, I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 24, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for two $1.00 packages 
of Walko Tonix. I began ysing the 
medicine Christmas day—by January 
ist they began laying—during Janu- 
ary I gathered 601 eggs—and in Feb- 
ruary, up to the 23rd, I gathered 1,348 
eges—or 1,949 eggs in 54 days. I give 
all the credit to Walko Tonix. It made 
the sick pullets healthy; made my en- 
tire flock look fine; and set them to 
work on the egg basket.—L. F. Volber- 
ding, Sibley, Iowa. 


Why Hens Don’t Lay 

When hens stop laying, become 
listless, rough of feather, pale of comb, 
etc.—you know they are “run down” 
and need a tonic. Readers are warned 
to take the “‘stitch in time.’’ Don’t wait 
until your hens develop liver trouble and 
indigestion, with consequent leg weak- 
ness, lameness, rheumatism, bowel trou- 
ble, ete. Give Walko Tonix in all feed. It 
will promote digestion; tone up liver and 
other functions; build rich, red blood; re- 
store vim, vigar and vitality; make smooth 











glossy feathers and healthy red combs. 
You'll get dozens of egzgs where you got 
only a few before—and a bigger percent- 


age of fertile eggs. All without injury to 
the sensitive organs of your birds. These 
letters prove it: 
5 Dozen Eggs Daily Now 
Mrs. C. C. Hagar, Huntsville, Mo., 
writes: “I read many complaints about 
hens not laying. With the present low 


prices of feed and _ splendid prices for 
eggs, one can’t afford to. keep hens 
that are not working. For a time my hens 
were not doing well; feathers were rough; 
combs pale and only a few laying. I tried 
different remedies and finally sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 24, Waterloo, 
Towa, for two 50e packages of Walko 
Tonix. I could see a chanvre right away. 
Their feathers became smooth and glossy, 


combs red, and they began laying fine. I 
had been getting only a few eggs a day. 
T now get five dozen. Mv pullets hatched 
in March are laying fine.” 


You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko Tonix entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 


working tonic it is, for keeping hens 
in pink of condition, free from dis- 
ease, and working overtime. So you can 


prove—as thousands have proved—that it 
will eliminate losses and double, treble, 
even quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
a package of Walko Tonix—give in all 
feed and watch results. You'll find the 
cost less than one cent a day for 30 
hens, and you'll get dozens of eggs where 
you got only a few before. It’s a positive 
fact. The Leavitt & Johnson National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in 
Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of this guar- 
antee, You run norisk. If you don’t find 
it the greatest egg producer and general 
tonic you ever used, your money will be 
promptly refunded. Address Walker Rem- 
edy Co., Dept. 24, Waterloo, Iowa. 





How to Prevent Roup 

Dear Sir: We raise several hundred 
chickens every year and have lost a 
good many dollars’ worth from Roup. 
I used many remedies, none of them 
successful, so took to using the hatchet, 
but found that treatment costly. Then I 
sent 50c to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
24, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Tab- 
lets for roup, and out of 96 hens that had 
the Roup bad, I saved all but three. I 
can’t speak too stronely of the treatment, 
for it certainly does the work, and just 
can't be beat. If more people knew about 
it, they would not lose so many of their 
hens with Roup.—Mrs. Nellie Heron, 
Eagleville, Mo. 


Don’t Wait 

Don’t wait till Roup gets half or two- 
thirds of your flock. Don’t let it get start- 
ed. Write today. Let us prove to you 
that Walko tablets will prevent Roup. 
Send for a box on our guarantee. Money 
back if not satisfied. 
Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 24, Waterloo, la. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] 
$1 economical large size) package of 
Walko Tonix and the [ ] 50c regular size 
for [J] $1 economical large size) package 
of Waiko Tablets for Roup to try at your 
risk. Send them on your positive guaran- 
tee to promptly refund my money if not 
satisfied in every way. I am enclosing 

vee nwie oe (P. O. money .order, check or 
currency acceptable.) 





were seereeseeege ns BR. B. Benne cnvaee 


‘Mark [X] in 
package wanted. 


T 











THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. S " - 








The Taste for Chicken 


We can advocate best methods of 
sanitation of the poultry house; mod- 
ern methods in hendling to prevent 
disease; speedy eradication of affect- 
ed birds when disease comes. We can 
tell the advantages of purebred poul- 
try until we are breathless, but unless 
the public has a taste for chicken, our 
poultry sales will not be what they 
might be. 

From a producer of poultry, I have 
now become a mere consumer and stu- 
dent of poultry. As a producer I be- 
lieve my reactions are typical of other 
housekeepers. I don’t order chicken 
from the hotel or dining car menu. 
Why? I’ve seen too many roupy-eyed, 
stained-feathered chickens going to 
market. I know the diseases of chick- 
ens. I know that chicken must be well 
done, thoroly cooked, to be wholesome. 
Then, too, when I have been served 
chicken at such tables, it seems as 
tho the fowl has not been assembled 
right. Where one might expect flesh 
there is nothing but a thin strata of 
skin over bones, nine times out of ten. 





How an Indiana Poultryman Cleans His Nests. 





mined by past experience of the gas- 
tronomic pleasures from chicken. If 
one thinks of disease in connection 
with chickens, no matter how good 
the roast or fry may look, you will 
have no taste for chicken. I know no 
better example of the power of asso- 
ciation than the answer of a physi- 
cian to his wife one evening when the 
sun was setting. behind a bank of red 
and yellow, purple and blue clouds: 
“Look, Doctor, quick,” his wife called, 
“did you ever see such a wonderful 
sunset?” 

“It looks like a diseased liver to 
me, my dear,” the doctor said placidly. 

Frankly, now, observe the carcasses 
of chickens as they are exposed for 
sale. If you had to buy chickens, 
would you be attracted by some of the 
specimens offered, or would you lose 
your taste for chicken? 


This question of marketing in an in- 
viting way is one that affects all of 
our pocketbooks. Chicken is the most 
delicate meat for children and inval- 
ids. It is the quickest grown, the eas- 
iest kept, the most palatable when 





Notice the 


Construction, 


Some one has blundered. Either 
the producer did not sell a well fleshed 
carcass, or the buyer does not know 
the importance of giving a good taste 
of chicken. 

My egg and chicken woman comes 


to my door with her products: “Do 
you want a _ nice chicken today, 
ma’am?” 


I rarely want her chickens, because 
they are blue looking, their breast 
bones stand. up like wee mountains on 
the topography of the fowls. “Why 
can’t you bring me a_ nice, plump 
chicken that has enough breast meat 
on it to slice?” I coax her. 

“I keep them kind for laying.” (The 
woman is honest.) “This one will look 
fat when it’s stuffed.” And again we 
have roast beef instead of chicken. 

“Are hens always having diseases?” 
a housekeeper asked. “I thought I'd 
like to go into poultry, but when I 
looked over the poultry papers it 
seemed as tho one would need to study 
medicine to be successful.” 

Chickens are not always sick; in 
fact, for their numbers, the mortality 
is very low; but there is too much im- 
portance placed on saving a chicken 
that is sick; a well chicken is not of 
great value. Practically every disease 
of poultry is due to lack of sanitation, 
or over-crowding. Why not accept the 
loss of! a chicken that can not thrive 
under conditions that the rest of the 
flock thrive under?—or change condi- 
tions. 

Taste is affected by association. The 
appetite for chicken will be deter- 





properly prepared. Why lose a po- 
tential market by failure to appreci- 
ate the commercial value of cultivat- 
ing a taste for chicken?—H. W. A. 


Listen In 


“The great bulk of the country’s 
egg supply is produced in the corn 
belt states.” We knew that, but when 
Professor Monahan, of the poultry de- 
partment at Amherst, Mass., told the 
world from station WBZ at Spring- 
field, Mass., we were as set up as tho 
we had never before heard that the 
corn belt states, Iowa in particular, 
lead the world in poultry growing. 

The professor possibly didn’t expect 
middle westerners to listen in to the 
statement which followed: “As farm- 
{ng in the corn belt becomes more di- 
versified, competition from that source 
may become more serious, especially 
if it is accompanied by less wasteful 
and more expeditious methods of as- 
sembling and shipping eggs. Undoubt- 
edly the corn belt farmer producing 
his own feeds or purchasing them at 
farm prices can produce eggs cheaper 
than an eastern poultryman buying 
grain at retail.” 

How are we wasteful in assembling 
eggs? Slovenliness in nesting, grad- 
ing and packing; slowness in gather- 
ing; shipping in dirty cases, shuffling 
of small eggs in standard size cartons, 
resulting in cracks and leaks, are some 
of the ways. Shipping of white eggs 
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to a brown egg market and vice y, 
sending a few culls of odds and 

to fill the crate, sending eggs re 
express office without regarg to 
rival of the train and connections 
will get them in at the best hour fo 
the market are wastes, but the 
waste is lack of co-operation Which 
will reduce the expense of marke 
and which will insure a regular gy 
to the buyer of eggs equal to 


























hennery eggs. When poultry talk iy the 
on the air, it pays to listen in, Y a 
may not always learn something poy io 
but it is well to be reminded of Wha o 
we may have forgotten. ers 
8Wi 

4 ; els 
Experience as By-Training — ™ 
“The wasteful by-training of expe mu 
rience,” that is the expression of ag {#" 
entist deploring the fact that farm fas 
boys can’t absorb agricultural joy A 
thru training. 4 
It takes the waste of experience gi st0 
teach lessons the harvest of which yf "' 
judgment. The skillful incubator » Ife 
erator anticipates changes in th 1 
weather; he increases or decreases by Cat 


heat before the eggs get too Cold or ‘0 


too warm. The skillful brooder maim !°% 
gives as much heat and more air % Mel 
the chicks grow. The skillful feeiaie ¥“ 
has his feeds in before they are neem 
ed. The successful grower houses his Fin 
flock in their winter quarters befon flo 
heavy-frost. They have learned thn flo 
the waste of experience. Kle 

Most. of us know how to do better ay 
than we do. * The trouble is that the - 


things that must be dpne crowd out 
the things that ought to be done, } 
takes a season of tedious doping of 
colds caused by late housing to leam F 

























that housing chickens before com wri 
weather is one of the things that % sro 
must be done to avoid loss. Ada 
Another lesson that experience mer 
teaches is the workable number ffm Mui 
chickens for the farm. On the fourg low 
most successful farms in Clinton coum {ros 
ty, Indiana, the average number dim the 
hens kept was 125; the average of they ‘on’ 
four least successful farms was jm back 
Some of the successful farms kept “( 
fewer hens than the  unsuccessfil—™ Who 
farms; others kept more. The poist@™ and 
is that there is a working unit fog Wan 
every farm which is the most profitegm and 
ble for that farm. How many hens dig thin 
you keep, how many young birds dig out 
you grow the year your flock paige With 
best? What has experience prove ‘ial 
to be your best working unit? ~~ 
re 

| hap 

A Good Weight for the Size ag 
“Heft” your chickens often. EBVO oy). 
fowl should be a good weight fort thize 
size. Birds that are “going ligit@ 1 
will not show loss of weight for som rag 
time after they begin losing. Ti »,,,, 
the hand rather than the eye #% conc 
weight. : rath 
Poultry cullers expect light color mor, 
shanks and beaks in yellow les least 
hens and pullets after a, season of WEEE sely, 
ing, but light colored shanks “Gre 
beaks in pullets that have not OR wi)ij 
menced to lay indicates lack of MM read 
tality. _ find 
A bright-eyed, alert female that fl the 
down from the roost at the first What 


of light; that scratches and ‘sings M 


the last bird is on the roost, does ME your 
need handling to show she has , Set] 
It is the inconspicuous female that Towa 
apt to become a carrier of di ers | 
The kind of hen that will not s¢#i— He 
open door; the fowl that sau Doin 
when she is cornered. These | has | 
hens go around as in a fog. 4 tq 





The healthy, productive het is 
rious and friendly. She shows #@ 
telligent interest in her surrou! 
she looks thrifty. Human qua 
chickens have a commercial value) ae 
as good disposition in horses a4? . ! 
tle are of value commercially. 7 80 
can’t tell the condition of 4 fowl 
out handling. Fowls that cat be: 
dled without upsetting them a 
are the king to keep. 7s 
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THE FARM 


IN FICTION 


The Mid-West Farmer the Subject of New Novels 


0 FARMERS like to read about 

themselves? I am not sure; 
among editors the subject is a matter 
of much debate. Some editors when 
ey pick serials, select stories whose 
action takes place in distant lands and 
times; others try to get stories that 
deal with the kind of folks their read- 
ers know best. Probably the right an- 
swer is that farmers, like everybody 
else, like variety and that a mixture of 
poth kinds suits best. 

But until lately, farmers haven’t had 
much chance to read novels that take 
farm life seriously. We had the old- 
fashioned sentimentality of Er P. Roe 
in “Driven Back to Eden”; we had the 
newer but equally sticky style of Ray 
Stannard Baker in the David Grayson 
stories; we had some realistic studies 
of the more superficial aspects of farm 
life, More than this was lacking. 

That condition has changed. Willa 
Catha has published “My Antonia” and 
“) Pioneers”; Ruth Suckow, “Country 
People’; Margaret Wilson, “The Able 
McLaughlins.” We reviewed some 
weeks ago a newer farm book, and a 
very good one, Miss Beers’ “Prairie 
Fires.” Just lately we have had a 
flood—can three books constitute a 
flood?—well, anyway, a sudden sprin- 
kle of new farm novels. They are 
“Green Bush,” by John Frederick; 
“Prairie,” by Walter J. Muilenberg; 
“Rast of Eden,” by Lynn Montross. 


Two of Authors Are lowans 


Frederick and Muilenberg are Iowa 
writers; they belong to the Midland 
group at Iowa City. Frederick is an 
Adams county boy; he migrates, sum- 
mers, to a little farm up in Michigan. 
Muilenberg, I think, is from western 
lowa and a farm product, too. Mon- 
tross was for a time publicity man for 
the Illinois Agricultural Association; I 
don’t know whether he has any farm 
background or not. 

“Green Bush” is the story of a boy 
whose mother, a small town aristocrat 
and the strong figure of the book, 
wants him to be a professional man 
and stay clear of farming. The boy 
thinks otherwise. For him it turns 
out that living on the farm, contact 
with the soil and the seasons is essen- 
tial to existence. How he comes to 
that realization is real drama; Mr. 
Frederick gets down to the things that 
happen in the depths of a man in the 
teal crises of his spirit. Many farm- 


ers will recognize experiences of their 
Own; they will be prepared to sympa- 


thize with the hero’s difficulties. 
I read an irritating note about this 
book in an eastern review the other 


; day. The reviewer, after paying some 


merited compliments to Mr. Frederick, 
Concluded that the book dealt with 
rather uninteresting folks, of a type, 
Moreover, who would not be in the 
least concerned in reading about them- 
’ I don’t consider the people in 
Green Bush” uninteresting and I am 


Willing to bet that the farm folks who 
} Tad it will agree with me. 


fi Just to 
Ind out, I hope that farmers who read 


the book will write in and tell me 
What they think of it. 


Mr, Muilenberg’s book tells of 2 
young man who sets out from an old 
farming country (perhaps 


lowa) to go to a country where farm- 


| 8 gamble with drouth for the crop. 


® has difficult experiences; disap- 
me to him; yet the book 
ending. City people who 
won’t believe it, but it is. 
-sothpabd started out to make a good 
S vine of prairie; he did it; that 
to him “4 and whatever else happened 
may ant detail. Muilenberg, by the 
A to write an occasional arti- 
Wallaces’ Farmer some years 

hin, © readers may remember 


has @ happy 


€ hero 


on the third book, “East of Eden.” I 
84Y so much. It tries to deal 











By DONALD R. MURPHY 


with the deflation period in Illinois, 
and with the history of the U. S. Grain 
Growers. In some details, Montross 
does good descriptive work. On the 
whole, the work is second rate. Its 
data on the U. S. Grain Growers are 
not accurate; the plot is machine 
made and the tragedy at the close 
worked in by brute force and not by 
the natural development of the story; 
it handles the farmer from the point 
of view of an outsider and consequent- 
ly can not get lifelike drama out of 
the story. 


Corn Belt Civilization 


Mr. Wallace talks a good deal on the 
editorial page about a corn belt civili- 
zation. It seems to me that if we are 
to have a rural civilization worth 
while, there must be a big place in it 
for artists of all kinds and particularly 
for authors. We must have men and 
women who can give thru the medium 
of art a new significance to the lives 
we know. Fortunately, there are de- 
veloping men like Frederick and Mui- 
lenberg who know the farm, who are 
keeping in contact with farm life, who 
are willing to write what they hon- 
estly see and feel and not what the 
market asks. I wonder if the corn belt 


really yet deserves artists like these?. 


The financial rewards are in other 
fields; a red hot novel of New York 
society may make an author his thou- 
sands; the men who are writing hon- 
est and competent novels of the mid- 
dle-west labor for the love of it and 
earn their living in other ways. Yet 
if a small percentage of corn belt 
farmers were to give the same support 
to good books that they give to a thou- 
sand other things of less importance, 
we would have a great audience out 
here that would satisfy the financial 
needs of its authors and, more impor- 
tant, would satisfy the need for ap- 
preciation and sympathy. 

Our book department handles these 
books. “Green Bush” ($2) is pub- 
lished by Knopf; “Prairie” ($2.50), by 
the Viking Press. Both are at New 
York, if you want to order direct. I 
hope a good many farm men and wom- 
en read them, and I hope, too, that I 
may get a bunch of letters comment- 
ing on them. 





Feeding Value of Pumpkins 


We are receiving several inquiries 
concerning the feeding vaiue of pump- 
kins for dairy cows and hogs. Pump- 
kins in every 100 pounds contain only 
about 8 pounds of dry matter, of 
which 5.5 pounds are carbohydrates, 
1.4 pounds protein, and % pound fat. 
One hundred pounds of silage contains 
three times as much dry matter as 100 
pounds of pumpkins, but the dry mat- 
ter of pumpkins seems to be somewhat 
more digestible and, according to Hen- 
ry and Morrison, a ton of pumpkins 
has about the same feeding value as 
800 pounds of corn silage. There are 
no very careful experiments determin- 
ing the feeding value of pumpkins for 
hogs but analyses indicate such a de- 
gree of richness in protein that they 
should be worth while feeding as a 
supplement to corn and as a partial 
substitute for part of the tankage in 
the ration, 





The story of the Dairymen’s League 
of New York is told in fiction form by 
E. R. Eastman, editor of the American 
Agriculturist, in “The Trouble Maker,” 
a novel just published by Macmillan. 
This story ran serially in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, and gives a detailed 
picture of the organized movement of 
milk producers in New York which re- 
sulted in the formation of the league. 
The book sells for $2 and may be ob- 
tained either from the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City, or from the 
Book Department of Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Choose Motor Oil As Carefully 
As You Choose Machinery 


EFORE you buy a tractor, a plow, a truck or any 

other important piece of machinery, you investigate 
thoroughly its construction and its reputation for de- 
pendability. You insist on knowing how effectively it 
will serve you—how strongly it is built—what sort of 
service you can expect from it. 


Be as careful in selecting the lubricating oil used to pro- 
tect your investment. Snap judgment is not good policy. 
Complete investigation of the oil itself and its record of 
service is the only safe method. 


Northland will withstand the strictest investigation, the 
most searching tests. Here you get the finest of raw 
materials—pure Pennsylvania crude. You get the best 
of refining methods—thorough filtration, and the special 
centrifugal force treatment so as to develop the utmost 
of lubricating ability. 

Subject Northland to the most thor- 
ough trial and you will understand why 
thousands of discriminatin farmers 
now use Northland Oil exelusively in 


the engines of their automobiles, trucks 
and tractors, 


Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co. 
Waterloo, lowa 






* Gua ainéeecd 


100% PURE 















MISSOURI FARMS 


We own and offer for sale a few farms 
in Northeast Missouri. 


Weare money lenders, and these farms 
have been taken over by us at theamount 
we loaned on First Mortgage, no inflated 
value. | 

We own them at about 50% of their 
true value,and the purchaser of any one 
of them will get the profit. 

They range in size from 80 to 560 | 
acres. 

Cash required to purchase. If you have 
$2,500.00 to $5,000.00 you can buy one 
of these farm with balance on reasonable 
terms. 














HANNIBAL LOAN & INVESTMENT COMPANY 
201 North Main St., Hannibal, Mo. 


FURS 


Ship to us and get good prices and fair treat- 
ment always. Let us tell you why we located 
here. 


Alaska-Canadian Fur Trading Co., 
Dept. 11, 226-227 West Biuff St., 
Prairie dua Chien, Wisconsin 


Trappers Attention 























TRAPS! | 


206 m5 


**Was more than pleased with fur check 

8 for $20.83, Your prices beat them all. 

4a Biow Bale T canght ll skunks in three 
pights, All my furs go to Biggs.” 

a You can do thesame! Pin thig ad on ascrap 


















@ of paper with your name and mail today for Sam imal 
ple of North American Ani 

@ Trae Specials and Biggs’ Better Fur Prices. FREE f° To introduce our wonderful 

E. W. BIGGS & CO., Buyers of Raw Fars === Bait, to tho of new Trappers, 

S 347 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. we will ‘absolutely FREE, a generous 

your fur catch) send us 








Zour ine and Se ete an POR 


Please refer to this paper when writing. CO. 404-406 Delaware St., Kansas City, Me. 
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Room for Improvement 


READ and potatoes are the main 

articles of diet for far too many 
children, according to a detailed re- 
port of a child health survey made in 
one section of the country. In a group 
of 161 children from several communi- 
ties, it was found that the average 
amount of milk a child received was 
two and one-third cups a day, or a lit- 
tle more than one-half as much as is 
recommended for the best nourish- 
ment. The children averaged one and 
one-third servings of fruit daily as 
compared with the advised two serv- 
ings. 

The greatest lack was in vegetables 
other than potatoes, wheré the aver- 
age was one-sixth as much per day as 
they should have. Lists of all food 
eaten in a day made by the children 
showed the absence of certain things 
to be fairly prevalent thruout the 
group. A typical day’s menu consist- 
ed of a breakfast of fried cakes and 
coffee, a slice of bread for a mid-morn- 
ing and mid-afternoon lunch, bread 
and fried-cakes for the noon meal, and 
meat, bread and potatoes for the eve- 
ning meal. 

This sort of a diet makes one won- 
der that the children do not turn into 
little lumps of starch, so much starch 
do they get in their diet. It is also 
very low in vitamins necessary for the 
proper growth, and low in calcium and 
phosphorus, which are needed if bones 
are to be strong and well developed. 
Such a diet, we are informed by nu- 
trition specialists, if long continued 
makes for undernourishment, poorly 
developed bodies, crooked bones, list- 
lessness, and frequently retards chil- 
dren mentally. 





How Do You Make Money? 


ANY of our women readers have 
written us asking how they can 
fill their spare time and make a little 
extra spending money for Christmas 


shopping and for special things that 
they would enjoy having for them- 
solves or for fixing up their homes. 
We know a lot of Iowa women reise 
chickens and we have heard of a few 
who can fruits and vegetables to sell. 
Qne woman has a nice little income 
from her winter soap making annual- 
ly. She has created quite a demand 
for .her- home-made soap. We heard 
of one woman who raised bees as a 
hobby and sold several hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of honey last year. 
Recently a woman wrote us inquir- 
ing about a questionable work-at-home 
scheme and we had to discourage her 
as it was, in our opinion, a better way 
to lose money than to make it. Then 
ehe came back with the question, 
“Well, what can I do?” It was a 
good question. Hearts and Homes 
knows that many farm women are suc- 
cessful in carrying on home work and 
s0 we would like to hear from them. . 
For the best letter, not exceeding 
600 words, telling of a successful side 
line we will give $5; for the second, 
$3; and for third, $1. Be specific and 
tell what you did and how you dis- 
posed of the products. And let us 
have your letter by November 15. 





Child’s Mental Training 


CHILD psychologist of considera- 

dle eminence suggests that par- 
ents are all wrong in thinking that 
children can be left to themselves, 
that is, without training, until they 
reach the school age. The home, she 
further believes, should train the pre- 


school youngster for good habits, 
promptness, regularity in discharging 
duties, obedience, truthfulness, re- 


sponsibility to community, emotional 
control and respect for the rights of 
others. 

Accordingly, every child should 
have both a physical and a psycholog- 
ical test to determine his natural en- 
dowments, and these examinations 
should point the way to the training 
necessary in the individual to over- 
come weaknesses. 

For every act of disobedience, emo- 
tional uncontrol, stealing, lying and 
other delinquent tendencies in con- 
duct, the cause should be found and 
the kind of punishment must be in 
accordance with the findings. In any 
irregularity of child conduct there 
should be a searching investigation for 
the cause. 





Use Jam and Jelly to Garnish 

Jams and jellies may be used as a 
garnish or flavor for many dishes. 
Jam may be used as a foundation upon 
which the frosting of the cake is 
spread, or it may be used between the 
layers of a cake or in place of the 
jelly in a jelly roll. 

An easy dessert is made by serving 
squares of plain cake spread with rasp- 
berry jam and then heaped up with 
whipped cream. 

Marmalade may often be used in 
filled cookies. To make the cookies, 
roll the dough thin, cut in round 


shapes, and place in greased pans. 
Place a teaspoon of marmalade on 
each round, cover with another cookie, 
press the edges down gently, and 
bake, How the filling got into the 
cookie will be as much of a mystery 
to the small child as how the apple 
got into the apple dumpling was to a 
certain king. 

An egg omelet for luncheon or sup- 
per may be garnished by adding a 
layer of jelly before folding it. Muf- 
fins are especially tempting when 
served with jelly. And cubes of either 
mint or currant jelly may be used as 
a garnish for cold meats or puddings. 





Another Day on School Contest 


N VIEW of the fact that November 

1 falls on Sunday, we have decided 
to extend the closing date of Little 
Schools contest one day, in order to 
give you opportunity to mail your let- 
ters. November 2, then, is the last 
day on which you can mail a contest 
letter. 

Anyone who may have missed the 
previous announcements of the Little 
Schools contest will find the complete 
statement of it in the Hearts and 
Homes Department for October 9. 


A glass of water, or of lemonade 
or orangeade before breakfast may 
help to clear up that sluggish feeling. 











My oy IS just as old asl, 
Nt 
both are eight today, 
HHA, 
And | shall have a birthday df hs 
And she shall nave some | \ 
rae a nike . 
My ry “if 1S growing very old, 
me 
Though 1 am still quite Young: 
I’ve only Six of my maps << 
But she has every one. 
I often wonder “bout my Gs . 
She’s made the queerest way; 


There’re no front BS in her top jaw, 


So,-how does she eat her Jan? 


Reeth Wallace 








Cheese a Delicious Addition 
to a Salad 


— of many kinds may 










served in or with salads, either —_— 













garnish them or to increase their 4 yol 
value. The following suggestions ge 
'the use of cheese in salads are 
g00d: 
Cheese Jelly Salad—One-half 
grated cheese, one tablespoon ge 9 
one cup whipped cream, salt and » durin 
per to taste, Mix one-half cup of me thing 
cheese. with one cup whipped you | 
season to taste with salt and pep goth 
and add one tablespoon gelatin dig # the | 
solved in a scant cup of water, Tit lot 0 
may be molded in either large or smal} jm othe! 
molds. When the jelly beging ™ meet 
harden, cover with grated cheese, The mm | knc 
jelly should be served on a lettyey — sitls 
leaf, preferably with a cream opm othet 
French dressing to which a little grat i be ¥ 
ed cheese has been added. Wl 
Cheese and Pimento Salad—Stuy — %!¥¢ 
canned pimentos with cream cheese, Fath 
cut into slices, and serve one or two mm the ‘ 
slices to each person on lettuce leaves me hold 
with French dressing. at Wi 
Cheese and Tomato Salad—Stytt ¥p seth 
cold tomatoes with cream cheese ang jm ! °a! 
serve on lettuce leaves with French jp 20t! 
dressing. er a 
Cheese Salad and Preserves—Bp} & ‘her 
cures have devised a dish which cop m What 
sists of lettuce and French dressing Fath 
served with cream cheese and thick & %¢ | 
preparations of currants or other ™ be 4 
fruits preserved in honey or sugar, ™ ¥en 
Owing to the fact that the seeds have j 188 
been extracted by a laborious process, jm W¢li 
these fruit preparations are fairly ep mm ‘ate 
pensive. The soft cheese often found ™ 5m 
in market is also relatively expensive, jm tal! 
There is a suggestion in this dish, mp ‘th 
however, for others which are much j™ 2d 
less costly. Ordinary cottage cheese ™ ‘her 
served with lettuce or other green ™ yi 
salad and a small amount of rich both 
home-made preserves, is a combine T 
tion with much the same character, ™ Dau 
and very appetizing. to a 
Deviled Eggs with Cheese—In mak nitie 
ing deviled eggs, either to be eaten _ had 
alone or upon lettuce leaves in the boys 
form of salad, a little grated cheese in st 
may be mixed with the yolks in addk @ YU 
tion to the usual salad dressing and tell 
flavorings. oh 
Plain Cheese Salad—Cut cheese into surp 
thin pieces, scatter them over lettuce ries 
leaves, and serve with French drest once 
oN Fat! 
Olive and Pimenivu Cheese—Magi “M 
say of the soft cream cheese and add ® ad 
«1opped olives and pimentos in equal . 
jarts. This mixture requires much oa 
silt to make it palatable, the amount os 
depending chiefly on the quantity of I 
pimentos used. The mixture may be tatt 
spread between thin slices of bread in 
or it may be made into a roll = 
molded, cut into slices, and served t 
on lettuce leaves with French drest the 
ing. en 
Cheese balls are often served wilh om 
salad. They are made of soft crealt boy 
cheese, and are frequently combip the 
with chopped olives, olives, sweet per are 
pers, and nuts. Cooked egg yolk, spit que 
ach extract, ete., are sometimes mi fat! 
in for the sake of color. If the ballt # 
are rolled in chopped olives or pate wil 
ley, both flavor and color are supp mu 
siesta cae for 
In making kraut, place a layet é kn 
shredded cabbages from four to lot 
inches deep in the bottom of 4 tef ind 
gallon jar. Sprinkle lightly with salt ing 
and ‘bruise the layer of cabbage sh rs 
ly with a woodén potato masher “4 
the cabbage appears to be juicy. - 
the other layers of cabbage, spr! > 
them with salt and bruising oF ae th, 
them until the jar is completely # . 
One-half cup of salt is sufficient.t® im 


to ten gallons of cabbage. 
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The October Message There is just as much reason for a 
» _,. Mother and Dayghter meeting as there 
What have you boys and girls ig for a Father and Son meeting. Such 


planned in the way of entertainment 
during the coming months? Very few 
things come without planning and if 
you boys and girls get your heads to- 
gether, and work out a program for 
the next six months, you can have a 
Jot of good times, that you would not 
otherwise have. The Lone Scout Tribe 
meetings, and the 4-H Club meetings 
[know interest a lot of you boys and 
girls, but there ought to be a lot of 
other get-together evenings that would 
be very helpful. 

Why don’t you boys interest your- 
selves and your fathers in holding a 
father and Son night? The clubs in 
the cities, during the next month, will 
hold many Father and Son banquets, 
at which fathers and their sons get to- 
gether and enjoy the evening together. 
Ican see no reason why there should 
not be Father and Son banquets, Fath- 
er and Son evening gatherings. If 
there is a community church near you, 
what would be more fitting than a 
Father and Son banquet? Nor can I 
see any reason why there should not 
be a Mother and Daughter banquet, or 
evening gathering, or the two meet- 
ings might be combined. I am rather 
inclined to think, however, that sepa- 
rate evenings would be _ desirable. 
Sometimes the boy does not under- 
stand his father and sometimes the 
father does not understand his boy, 
aad a Father and Son meeting, where 
there are lots of fathers and sons, en- 
joying an evening together, brings 
both closer together. 

The same is true of Mother and 
Daughter meetings, and it just occurs 
to me that there are a lot of commu- 
nities in Iowa that may never have 


| had such meetings as this, and you 


boys and girls might be responsible 
Perhaps 
you could get one of the fathers to 
tell about the good times he had when 
a boy, and I think you boys will be 
surprised at how many interesting sto- 
ries your father could tell you, if you 
once got him started. Generally at 
Father and Son banquets, there is one 
Speech of fifteen to twenty minutes on 
Sometimes it is given 
by a school principal, a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, a pastor of a church or 
some layman who is particularly in- 
terested in boys. 

I want to say to you boys that your 
father has a great deal greater pride 
ia you than perhaps you realize. He 
may not say very much, but he thinks 
4 lot about you, and takes a pride in 


H the things you do, that you little real- 


ize, I might also say to some fathers, 


that they little realize how much their 
boys look up to them. They copy 
their actions from your actions. You 
are their hero. Some little thing fre- 


| Quently reveals this, and it brings the 


father and the son closer together. I 
hope, therefore, that a lot of you boys 
will interest other boys in your com- 
“opm and get your fathers together 
eo eensant evening together. I 
“a net at both of you will get a whole 
va hy it, and I will be very glad 
i you will tell me of any meet- 
vagy hold. There is not a com- 
on : anywhere in Iowa whefé the 
ee +o and farm fathers can not 
will be 800d time together, and you 
thins Surprised at how much talent 
the S among both the fathers and 

808. By all means plan a Father 


‘orl meeting of some sort, and be 
to tell me about it. 


meetings have not been as widely pro- 
moted as Father and Son meetings, 
but I can not see any reason why they 
should not be. Mothers are always 
thinking of nice things they can do for 
their daughters, planr‘»g in order that 
they may get greater pleasure and 
happiness out of life. Sometimes the 
daughters little realize how much con- 
cern their mothers have, as to their fu- 
ture welfare. A Mother and Daughter 
meeting can be made very interesting 
to both. You girls could plan a meet- 
ing that would interest you as well 
as your mothers. Why not do it? 

There are many meetings that could 
be planned for the winter where fath- 
ers, mothers, sons and daughters could 
get together for a good time. There 
might be, for instance, a charade 
night, a spelling match night, a book 
night, a pioneer story night, and a pro- 
gram could be worked out for each 
night that would be very interesting 
and which would mean a happy and 
profitable evening for all who attend. 
Knowing other folks better is one of 
the things that helps us develop in the 
strongest way possible. If you show 
yourself friendly, you will make 
friends. I hope you boys and girls 
will overcome any timidity you might 
have, and that you will act as a good 
starter for neighborhood activities, as 
I think you would be rendering a real 
service to every one, and get a lot of 
pleasure out of it yourselves. 

Again, I want to remind our boys 
and girls of the Pioneer Story contest, 
which closes December 31. Many boys 
and girls have asked for the rules of 
this contest and the suggestions we 
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have put out, and if any others desire 
them, we will be glad to send them 
promptly on request. Our boys and 
girls did so splendidly in the Pioneer 
Story contest last year, that I am 
hopeful they will do even better this 
year. As I have said before, there is 
unquestionably an interesting story of 
the settlement of every community in 
Iowa. It may take a little work on 
the part of the boys and girls to get 
at the facts, but it is work well worth 
while. If you have not made up your 
mind to enter this contest, I hope that 
you will do so at once. Only two 
months more, but that is plenty of 
time for you to get the material for 
your story together. 

As you know, we offer $100 in prizes 
for the best pioneer stories, and any 
boy or girl from a Wallaces’ Farmer 
home who wins a prize will receive 50 
per cent additional money. For in- 
stance, the first prize in each division 
is $25. If one of you boys or girls win 
it, it means that you will receive $37.50 
instead of $25. There is a whole lot of 
interest in finding out who is respon- 
sible for the early settlement of your 
county, and for the good things that 
you enjoy today, and I know that you 
boys and girls will be well repaid for 
any time you spend getting a pioneer 
story. I anticipate that many of you 
boys and girls will be glad to take 
part in the Pioneer Story contest. I 
am hoping, also, before the next issue 
of the Boyd’ and Girls’ Section to 
have a number of letters about the 
adoption of our suggestion to have 
lots of meetings during the winter 
months, as I know every one will find 
them worth while. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE 





The Picture Puzzle Contest 





Over two hundred boys and girls 
sent in their ideas of what was wrong 
with the picture in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section last month. The first one to 
get all the points was Edgar Graf, of 
Sumner, Iowa. In his eagerness to get 
all the points there were, he listed a 
good many things that the artist prob- 
ably didn’t think were wrong, but he 
did succeed in listing everything that 
we have down in our record. 

Here are some of the things he 
caught that most of the boys and girls 
missed: The doors in the silo should 
be turned toward the barn. The roost- 
er’s legs, in addition to being extra 
long, are crossed. There are no steps 
on the silo. The chimney on the barn 
apparently is made of stone. Another 
thing that every farm boy and girl 
should have noted, but a good many 
didn’t, is that the man is feeding the 
corn into the ensilage cutter with ‘the 
tops going in first. 

Two hopeful contestants picked out 
only one thing to report as_ being 
wrong. This was a good deal different 
from the average, who sent in from 
ten to thirty. The prize winner had a 
total of sixty-four, but some of these 
were duplications and couldn’t be 
counted, of course. One of the girls 
thought that the gong on the outside 
of the barn was a big electric. light, 
and a boy in commenting on the ap- 
pearance of the rooster, said he was 
walking on stilts. 

A list of those who placed high in 
their powers of observation, and who 





got their letters tn early follows: 
Daniel Gates, Jamesport, Mo.; Harvey 
Hohman, Larchwood, Iowa; Harley 
Long, Conrad, Iowa; Fern Crozer, 
West Liberty, Iowa; Max Saverbry, 
Oelwein, Iowa; Lloyd Dorey, New 
Hampton, Iowa; Mildred Paulson, 
Britt, Iowa; Dorothy Fisher, Aledo, 
Ill.; Fred Cox, Alcester, S. D.; Paul 
Reeves, Van Wert, Iowa; Norton J. 
Johnson, Cresco, Iowa; Wallace Ma- 
son, Radcliffe, Iowa; Maxine Teisin- 
ger, Dunkerton, Iowa; Louise Boddun, 
Crystal Lake, Iowa; Elsie Martens, 
Center Junction, Iowa; Frederikke 
Paulson, Britt, Iowa; Wallace MeMar- 
tin, Claremont, Minn.; Donna Greene 
Bibler, Guchkeen, Minn.; Evelyn 
Schultz, Ringsted, Iowa; Clarence Dob- 
son, Decatur, Iowa. 





More Scouts Wanted 


Judging from the response to our 
various contests, the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Section of Wallaces’ Farmer is read 
by a good many thousand farm young 
people. Of the boys who read it, only 
a small percentage are members of 
the Lone Scouts. We wonder why. 
The Scouts have a fine organiation 
and are doing interesting work. Any 
farm boy can get a lot out of it. The 


Lone Scout News, a monthly publica- 
tion, keeps members of our tribe in 
touch with what is going on. We hope 
a lot of our boy readers this month 
will turn to the Lone Scout page, fill 
out the application blank and send it in. 


The History Puzzle 

There was a big increase in interest 
in the history puzzie this month. Per- 
haps this is because school has started 
and the boys and girls use the history 
books to help out. Any way, we got a 
little under a hundred letters. 


Most of them had the answer to the 
puzzle last month right; so many, in 
fact, that we had a hard job to decide 
who would get the dollar. There were 
eight or ten mailed on the same day, 
that were all correct in the main out- 
line. In order to figure out who was 
who we were forced to check up on 
the spelling of the different names, 
and after this found that we still had 
two entitled to the prize. So each 
gets a dollar. They are: Pauline 
Smith, of Decatur, Iowa, and Robert J. 
Adams, of lowa City, Iowa. Those de- 
serving honorable mention are: 

Ellen L. McMartin, Claremont, Minn, 

Edna Croft, Kirkman, Iowa. 

Miller Carpenter, Mendon, Mo. 

Roy Grannerman,, Sumner, Iowa. 

Calherme McManus, Dewitt, lowa. 

Maxine Massie, Albany, Mo. 

Richard Hammans, Afton, Iowa. 

Francis W. Palmer, Kalona, Iowa. 

Marion Conrad, Independence, lowa. 

Forrest Holiday, Persia, Iowa. 

Ear! Burns, Shell Lake, Wis. 

Lyle Kuhlemeier, Nora Springs, Ia. 

Luella Brandhorst, Reinbeck, lowa. 

Prince Siler, Puxico, Mo. 

Louise Kinzey, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Marguerite Budlong, Titonka, Iowa. 

Grace McNay, Siiver City, lowa. 

Velda Hill, Clarion, Iowa. 

Margaret Chambers, Missouri Val- 
ley, Iowa. - 

Bernice Bleasner, Renwick, Iowa. 

The correct answers, as most of you 
found out, are as follows: A, Bene- 
dict Arnold; B, Francis Marion; C, 
Thaddeus Kosciusco. 

We also had an unusually large 
number of suggestions for the new 
history puzzle. Most of these, how- 
ever, were not written quite as we 
would have them. Too many gave the 
dates of a man’s birth and death and 
failed to indicate what really made 
him a notable figure. 

The first prize in this case goes to 
Dora Purinton, of Spencer, Iowa. Two 
of the three names she suggested we 
are using in the new puzzle. Special 
mention is due frene Jackson, of Ful- 
ton, Ky.; Kenneth Houston, of An- 
keny, Iowa (Kenneth is also a Scout, 
by the way); Frank M. Reid, of Stotts- 
burg, Ind. From the three names each 
of them suggested we picked one for 
the puzzle this month. 

Honorable mention goes to: 

Olga Rock, Shelby, Iowa. 

Mildred Creswell, Wapello, Iowa. 

Gwendolyn Van Eaton, Sidney, lowa. 

Donald N. Peterson, Woodbine, Iowa. 

Margaret France, Rose Hill, lowa. 

Margaret Henry, Emmetsburg, lowa. 

Wendel Groves, Forest City, lewa. 

Ethel Hauge, Radcliffe, Iowa. 

Wilbur Lay, Mt. Ayr, Iowa. 

Phyllis Forid, Casey, Iowa. 

Edith Koewler, Early, Iowa. 

Ella Bartels, Taopi, Minn. 

Wanita Johnson, Delta, Iowa. 





HE WAS ONE OF THEM 


A little fellow arrived home from school 
while the family were at lunch. With a 
disgusted look on his face, he said: 

“Mother, some of the boys in my clas@ 
didn’t know how to spell ‘sarcastic’.” 

“Well, dear.” replied his mother, “how 
do you spell it?” 

“Me?” he asked. “Oh, 
those that didn’t know.” 


I was one of 
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The Hearth Fire 


Florence Laabs, of Algona, has sent 
us two letters that she received from 
4-H Club girls in Honolulu, Hawaii. 
“How I happened to wriie to these 
girls,” writes Florence, “last year at 
the club short course at Ames, Miss 
Arnquist announced one day that some 
club girls in Hawaii would like to 
hear from Iowa club girls. She told us 
whom to write to. So one day after I 
got home I wrote and told about our 
4-H Club. I never thought I would 
hear from them, but I did.” 

The two letters which Florence re- 
ceived from the two Hawalian 4-H 
girls are printed here in full: 

“3211 Lincoln Ave., Aug. 5, 1925, 
“Dear Unknown Friend: 

“Miss Greene, read your letter to 
the 4-H Girls’ Club. We were glad to 
hear your motto. 

“There are twenty members in our 
club and we meet each Wednesday at 
the experiment station. We do cook- 
ing, canning and baking there. We 
find it very interesting. 

“I am going to tell you something 
about Honolulu. The climate is trop- 
ical and many fruits grow here. Some 
of the fruits are pineapples, mangoes, 
bananas, alligator pears, papias and 
mountain apples. Other fruits you 
know about. The pineapple is called 
the king of fruits because it wears a 
crown, 

“I think you have heard of taro; that 
grows here, too. Taro grows in taro 
patches. Taro is a food; it is made 
into pol. 

“We are having our summer vaca- 
tion now. School will open on the 
first of September. 

“On the 31st of August to the 9th 
of September we are having a fair. All 
schools are going to put things on dis- 
play. Some of the 4-H girls are enter- 
ing contests. Some are demonstrating 
canning, bread making, jelly making, 
good wear of shoes. I am going to 
demonstrate the making of a cake. 

“T am thirteen years of age and will 
be a seventh grade pupil this fall. 

“I would like to have you as one of 
my correspondents. I’m sure you 
have great fun exchanging cards and 
telling of our homes and schools thru 
the medium of a letter. 

“With much love, I remain, 

“Your unknown friend, 
“FLORA CABRAE.” 
“1801 S. King St., 
“Honolulu, T. H., July 21, 1925, 


“Dear Florence: 

“Two weeks ago when I went to the 
meeting of our 4-H Club, Miss Greene, 
our club leader, showed us your pic- 
ture and a nice, interesting letter tell- 
ing us about your place. Miss Greene 
asked me to write to you, altho I could 
not do it well because I’m not good in 
writing letters as the other girls do, 
but I'll try my best and tell you about 
Hawaiian Islands. 

“As you know, the Hawaiian Islands 
are in the torrid zone, so we have 
green the whole year round. We have 
fresh flowers every day. 

“You may think these islands are 
very small, but we have street cars, 
automobiles, electric lights, ete. If 
we want to go around the island we 
can do it very cheaply. 

“There are many clubs and’ associa- 
tions. I was one of the members of 
4-H Sewing Club and Cooking Club 
when I went to Kuhio school. It is 
very interesting to do club work. This 
year we made our own graduation 
dresses, hats and other useful things. 
I always go to the meetings of the 4-H 
Club. The girls do cooking such as 
canning and baking. 


“We sing songs of all kinds. Maybe 


Poi is a very healthy food. . 


the other girls will tell you more 
clearly about our clubs. 

“Hoping to hear from you soon. 
Sending my ‘Aloha’ and best wishes, 

“Your club friend, 
“JULIA MOTOYAMA. 

“P, S.—Enclosing my picture, altho 
it is not good.” 

You will find Julia’s piciure else- 
where on this page. Such a wonderful 
flower garden as she is in! Blossoms, 
blossoms everywhere. Wouldn’t we 
all like to take a trip to Honolulu and 
see Julia and help her pick some of 
her lovely flowers! Are they asters or 
chrysanthemums? ‘They look like as- 
ters to me but I never dreamed anyone 
grew so many in one place. 

Perhaps Julia will read this and 
write and tell us how she grows them 
80 big and beautiful and about the oth- 
er flowers commonly grown down 
there. Likely she could tell us about 
some that would be entirely new to us. 


Marie Lamless, of Lamont, Iowa, 
wrote at the same time she sent in an 
answer to the history puzzle for last 
month: “It certainly seems good to 
be thinking about and writing to the 
4-H Club again. I used to be a mem- 


is making plans toward organizing 
Four-H Clubs like those in_ this 
country, 

Just think of it! Wearers of the 
four-leaf clover badge in one of the 
farther parts of the world! And we 
are not a little pleased over the fact 
that Mrs. Davel got her inspiration 
from the Four-H Clubs in Iowa when 
she was visiting here a year ago. 

It was then that she applied to Miss 
Josephine Arnquist for a place among 
the Iowa club workers and went out 
over the state for three months, giving 
demonstrations in sewing. At the end 
of the summer’s work she returned to 
her home in South Africa and now will 
organize farm girls of British and 
Dutch families in Four-H work, In 
one of the coming Hearth Fires we 
hope to have a letter telling about our 
far-away club sisters. 


A club leader in Grundy county, 
Iowa, has written the Hearth Fire 
about the clever stunt that her girls’ 
club, the Palermo Clover Club, put on 
at a big county picnic this summer: 

“The Palermo Clover Club presented 
the prize winning stunt with their two- 
wheeled cart draped in white to rep- 








Julia Motoyama, a Four-H girl in Honolulu, 


Hawali, whose letter to an Iowa 


club girl appears on this page. 


ber—was a member for two years. But 
we moved to a place where they don’t 
have a 4-H Club. When I was a mem- 
ber at Rogers, Iowa, in Linn county, I 
surely enjoyed it and we had such a 
lot of fun. 

“The first 4-H Club page I saw had 
a letter of Miss Arnquist’s in it and 
so I knew I would enjoy reading the 
page.” 

Marie, why don’t you get the girls 
in your neighborhood interested in 
having a 4-H Club and then write to 
Miss Josephine Arnquist, State Agent 
of Girls’ Clubs, Ames, Iowa, about it? 


The “Le Claire Happy Sunbeams” of 
Scott county held a most interesting 
meeting in September, according to 
Tillie Oelrich. Thirteen were there 
and after health talks on the care of 
the hair and Cleanliness of the body 
by two club girls, plans were made for 
a Hallowe’en party. After that they 
learned how to do polychroming and 
made several articles before the aft- 
ernoon was over. 

The girls announced an Achieve- 
ment Day for October 17, which hap- 
pens to be the very day that this copy 
is being prepared for the paper. At 
this time there will be a report of the 
year’s work with mothers and the 
county leader present as guests. 


Word comes to Iowa Four-H Club 
girls, from far-off South Africa. Mrs. 
Henrich B. Davel, of Pretoria, Orange 
Free State, who used to live in Iowa, 
but who has been in South Africa for 
more than five years, writes that she 


resent the spirit of club work sitting 
on the throne with her lighted candle, 
giving enlightenment to the girls who 
followed. 

“The color scheme was green and 
white, with a touch of red for the 
lighted ends of the candles upheld by 
a club girl. 

“Two girls dressed in the blue club 
uniforms furnished the pulling power.” 


Speaking before a large audience of 
Des Moines business men and women, 
Fred Sargent, president of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad, said: “I do 
not think I have ever been so im- 
pressed in my life before as I was re- 
cently at Sioux City with the demon- 
strations given by 4-H Club girls.” 





Good Cheer 


We hear a great deal these days 
about etiquette, what to do and what 
not to do when we are entertaining at 
home or are out among friends. Of 
course it is important to be on our best 


manners at such times, but it is just 
as important that we exercise courtesy 
at home in our family life. If we know 
what to do and do it at home we can 
be pretty sure that we won't fall down 
on our manners at parties and among 
our young friends whom we are par- 
ticularly anxious to impress. 

Down thru the ages there have been 
certain rules developed in regard to 
good manners and entertaining. These 
rules of convention are based on a con- 

sideration for others and true courtesy 


at all times is shown In simple, naty 
and sincere manners. 


There is a certain sort of happj 
that comes with knowing the rp 
thing to do and being able to gy 
in a natural manner. It giyeg, 
possession, too, and charm anq 
ness. And all of these attributes 
particularly becoming to 4-H girls 

How often we hear it said of a gy 
“She isn’t a bit pretty but she ig 
a fine girl.” And pretty nearly alwy 
when you get to know the gir] yout 
that she has that admirable quality q 
consideration for others. It shows 
in the way she always remembey 
greet those who come into her 
ence, in her thoughtfulness ang 
spectful attitude for father and mot 
and grandparents—in fact, for all 
er than herself—in her gracious 
of making you feel easy in her eg 
pany and in her generous manner 
being ever ready to join in the gp 
of the occasion whether it might 
playing games or working or 
not. 


Talking is an art to be studied anf 
practiced like we study and practi 
music or swimming or cooking or gop 
ing. After awhile it becomes second 
nature with us. We not only talk ey 
ily but we talk well. 


Of course, like other arts, talking 
well demands that we have certd 
natural capacities—in this case, a 
agreeable voice, a pleasant and sym 
pathetic manner, a well-groomed 
pearance in the matter of dress a 
hair, intelligent ideas, and so on, All 
these qualities we can acquire if 
will just take the trouble to culti 
them. There are really a very fey 
“born talkers” in the world, and pe 
haps these few would be more p 
erly called spontaneous talkers, sine 
they are always in a hurry with what 
they have to say rather than forever 
at it. 


I’m sure that many of you have & 
perienced one of those awkward lull 
in a company gathering when no 
knows what to say and everyone Wo 
ders what she might talk about, Anfl 
then some one comes out with a home 
ly expression about the situation like 
“It must be twenty minutes past th 
hour,” and everybody laughs, But yo 
can not forget entirely that the sb 
uation was unpleasant and, moreovél 
quite likely to happen again, TH 
thing to do, then, is to cultivate qui 
ities of being interesting. 

When it so happens that the com 
pany is shy, awkward and self-cor 
scious, the good talker tries to! 
them to forget themselves. When, # 
the other hand, things are going well 
when the talk is merry and everyboll 
is thinking of things to say, them the 
girl who talks well is quiet, savilt 
what she has to say for the pausé 
that are bound to happen. 

You know, good talking is really® 
team game. It is an interchange 
ideas and it is not your business ® 
talk any more than it is to let othe 
talk or to draw them out and 
them engage in conversation. 
of the art of being an interesting 
er is to make the other people 
whom you are talk. 

A bore has been defined a8 dyer 
who insists on talking to you ® 
his affairs, when you want to 
about yours. If you can en 
the bore to talk so interestingly oii 
his affairs, if you can only be ua 
enough to try it out for a little 
you will get more amusement out 
perhaps than if you could be the 
yourself. Then at the same 
will be a good talker and 4 
listener. 
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Presenting the Club Play 


Putting on a play is something of a 


"problem unless those In charge know 


something of the mechanics of play- 
, the lighting and scenic effects 


‘and the costuming and grouping on 
» the stage. 


It is for this reason that 
we have prepared this article on the 
presenting of a club play. 

The setting depends upon the kind 
of play that you are giving. For ex- 


_gmple, in a play that has a strong dra- 
“matic appeal, a simple, dignified set- 


ting is appropriate. A gay, colorful 
getting is proper for a comedy, on the 
other hand. Many professional pro- 
ducers of plays are using very simple 
stage settings nowadays and are get- 
ting most artistic effects by them. 

The problem of the stage-setting is 
pot hard if you have the use of a hall 
or auditorium which has a raised plat- 
form or a stage. If you must curtain 
off a place in a school room—or in a 
barn, as was the case of one 4-H club 
which we heard about not long ago— 
you will have a little harder job. But 
itis fun to have a play and there are 
always fathers and brothers who are 
interested in seeing a good play put 
on and they can put together in a few 
minutes a stage that will serve the 
purpose very well. 

In any case a curtain is absolutely 
necessary. A hail is usually provided 
with a drop curtain, but if you are 
contemplating a new one, choose a 
dark rich shade of either cotton flan- 
nel or cotton duvetyn. Both materials 
are soft in artificial light, taking on 
sort of a velvety appearance. Thin 
materials like cambric are easily seen 
thru, besides being glaring in light 
and of uncertain wearing qualities. An 
inexpensive curtain can be made of 
thicknesses of burlap in shades of 
dark tan, green or red. 

The curtain is attached to a wire 
or a wooden rod hung from the ceil- 
ing or fastened to opposite sides of 
the room. Brass rings and a draw- 
cord afford the best manipulation. It 
{s quite important to have the cur- 
tains overlap at the center-front and 
wide enovgh to cover the sides so 
that no one has to scoot to cover in 
going off stage or coming on. 

Curtains and simple lighting effects 
can be used to give the setting for 
the stage. A set can be made by us- 
ing a loosely-hung back curtain of a 
Medium-toned color and folding 
screens at the sides. Home-made 
folding screens of sections of beaver 
board do very nicely. 

“You are fortunate if the hall has 
footlights and a spotlight. A good ‘ar- 
Tangement for the colors of the foot- 
lights ig blue, white, amber, blue, 
White, amber, and so on continuously. 
Por a darkened stage effect you will 
use only the blue lights. If electricity 
is not available, candles with tin re- 
flectors or candles set in tin cans open 
On one side do very nicely. In any 
case they should be covered with a 
Wire netting so as to prevent danger 
from fire. Potted ferns or branches or 
bunches of flowers—artificial ones 
oe Serve nicely when others are not 
2 season—may be banked in front so 
that the audience can not see them. 
Me you have a modern play in mind 
gael club and are anxious to have 
will seem the following directions 
ep “sg you in staging. The back 
frame b Suspended from a wooden 
thentin ung higher than the stage 
~epa Strips of muslin are sewed 
a horizontally, that is, the 

of the material is extended 

coe the stage, 
“toad . 800d idea to take the stage 
model ac the play and sketch a 
t on a small scale. For 


generally used. In making a large 
extent of sky or for any flat surface 
like a wall, mix enough color so that 
you can work rapidly and attain a 
smooth surface. Calcimine dries 
quickly on muslin and fast work is 
important. Remember, too, that cal- 
cimine colors dry about six shades 
lighter, and if you wish dark effects, 
lay the paint on very dark and thick. 
In painting begin at the top and, draw- 
ing the brush from left to right, work 
downward. 


You will need two wings, one on 
each side of the stage, for it is from 
behind the wings that the actors make 
their entrance and exits. To make 
them, stretch muslin on a wooden 
frame. An ordinary side wing for a 
small stage is twelve feet high and 
three feet wide. This is painted in the 
same manner as the back drop. In an 
indoor ‘scene, which is the usual one 
portrayed, there will be side wings 
painted to match the wall paper. In 








Wilma Zakle and Gertrude Koch, who 
placed first in the clothing contest 
at the Interstate Fair. 





portraying an outdoor scene like a gar- 
den, the wings may be covered with 
chicken wire into which greenery and 
all sorts of vines can be easily fas- 
tened. 

The correct costuming of the people 
to take part in the play is a matter of 
greatest importance. In a period or 
costume play the colors are very care- 
fully considered. An even-toned cur- 
tain should be used as a background 
for bright costumes, A neutral tan or 
green is good. 

The secret of having reds and blue 
and greens and yellows in the bright- 
est tones on the stage at the same 
time is to carry the colors from one 
costume over into the other. For in- 
stance, a gay red costume has a piping 
of yellow at the neck and sleeves and 
the yellow costume has scraps of 
green like the green costume next in 
line. In putting on a costume play 
the best thing to do is to find a book 
having the costumes of the period 
you want illustrated. You can cos- 
tume a number of people from the 
same illustration by just making little 
changes in some of the frills and bod- 
ices and by using a variety of colors. 

It is quite important to know how 
to make up for a play. You can rent 
wigs and all manner of hair dress and 
beards at moderate rates but it is not 
hard to make amusing and presentable 
wigs from wool yard and rope. First 
make a cap of muslin to fit the head 
and then with yarn and needle make 
long loops. To make a part in the 
hair, fit the cap on the head and de- 
cide where the part will be, making a 
penciled line. When the wig is done, 
clip off the ends of the loops and 


comb it out with the fingers. Beards 
can be made in the same way. They 
may be fastened on with gum arabic, 
and rubbing a little alcohol around the 
edges will help to remove them. 

You will need grease paint to be 
rubbed into the skin and then removed 
with a cloth... This makes a foundation 
for the make-up paint. There must be 
a can of rouge and a black pencil to 
simulate wrinkles on the forehead and 
face; and a thick, soft blue pencil to 
make shadows under the eyes. Also 
these blue shadows may be used to 
give changed facial effects. For ex- 
ample, the height of the cheek bones 
and the forehead can be emphasized 
by shadow lines running upward. A 
blue shadow on the lower cheek will 
make a round face appear long and 
thin. You will need a lip-stick and 
a great deal of face powder. This 
make-up is removéd afterward, then, 
with a generous application of cold 
cream and a soft cloth. 

The 4-H Club editor will be glad to 
hear from any clb that is planning to 
put on plays this winter, as to the 
names of plays, where they can be got- 
ten, and the obtaining of any of the 
stage properties, 


| MUSIC NOTES | 











November, with its two great na- 
tional holidays, so different in charac- 
ter; and with its “open season” for 
hunters, has a variety of music that 
should satisfy every taste. There are 
lusty hunting songs, both with and 
without words, stirring military 
marches for Armistice Day, and home 
songs for the family feast day. These 
are the songs I want to tell you about 
this month: 

Hunting song—English folk song, by 
John Peel. 

Armistice Day—March Militaire, by 
Schubert. 

Thanksgiving Day—Home, 
Home. by John Howard Payne. 

John Peel: The song of an English 
fox hunt should be as crisp as a frosty 
morning, as stirring as a football yell, 
as happy as a loosed hunting dog. This 
old folk song has it all. (Just to hear 
it is like to having the horn at lip 
and the hounds at heel.) 


Sweet 


D’ye ken John Peel with his coat so 


gray, 

D’ye ken John Peel at the break of 
day, 

D’ye ken John Peel when he’s far, far 
away, 

With his hounds and his horn in the 
morning? 

Chorus— 


For the sound of his horn brought me 
from my bed, 

And the cry of his hounds which he 
ofttimes led, 

For Peel’s “‘view”-hallo! would awaken 
the dead 

Or the fox from his lair in the morn- 
ing. 


Yes, I ken John Peel, and Ruby, too. 

Ranter and Ringwood, Bellman and 
True, 

From a “find” to a “check,” from a 

“check” to a “view,” 

“view” to a “take” 

morning. 


From a in the 


The words are from the north of 
England, where Peel, with his hounds, 
Ranter, Ringwood, and the rest were 
known to all the countryside. The 
“ken” is a bit of Scotch, meaning 
know; the “find” is when the dogs 
discover the trail of the fox; the 
“check” is a signal to the hounds be- 





fore the fox is in “view” so that all 
may come up for the thrill of the 
“take,” 

The tune, with other words, has 
been sung in England for so long that 
nobody knows when nor where it first 
was heard. For the last hundred 
years, however, it has~belonged to 
these words. John Peel must have 
been a good friend as well as a good 
sportsman, for this story is still told 
in the North country. 
no longer able to follow the chase, his 
stores were low and he was in need. 
The young men of the district heard 
how he fared badly, so they called a 
benefit hunt for him. When the fox 
was taken, the whole company gath- 
ered about the old hunter, sang John 
Peel, in his honor, and presented him 
with a purse that kent him in plenty 
for the rest of his days. In an old 
churchyard at Ca'dbeck there stands 
a tablet, carved with hounds and horn, 
which his friends set up in his mem- 
ory. But this old story and the stir- 
ring song are more fitting memorials. 

Marche Militaire, Schubert: Girls 
who are interested in piano duets, will 
like to play this march. It is a pie 
ture in music, but not a battle scene. 
It is much too bright and happy for 
that, As the music begins, it is as 
tho two great doors opened into a bril- 
liantly lighted room where soldiers 
and officers march in grand review. 
File after file they pass in faultless 
uniform, in perfect formation. No 
powder smell, no battle scars, but a 
pageant of pride and g'ory. There is 
a gallery above the parade floor, and 
watching there are the friends and 
families of the soldiers. They, too, 
are remembered in the music, They 
have a theme all their own. It pie- 
tures sparkling eyes, and glowing 
faces, fluttering scarfs and pennants, 
and flowers, too, that come showering 
down in the path of the parade. 

Home, Sweet Home—Payne-Bishop: 
After the Thanksgiving dinner, when 
the family gathers about the piano for 
a sing, don’t forget this famous home- 
song (the “international song of 
home,” it has been called). Just about 
one hundred years ago, a homesick 
American boy, wandering the streets 
of Paris, dropped upon a park bench 
and scribbled the words—from the bot- 
tom of his heart they must have come, 
An Englishman, Bishop, set the words 
to an old Sicilian folk-tune. Jenny 


Lind, the Swedish nightingale, sang 
them around the world. The beautiful 
story is told that one night, years 


after Payne had written the words, he 
was sitting in a corner of a great con- 
cert hall where Jenny Lind was sing- 
ing. Her bright eyes discovered him, 
and after one of her most marvelous 
numbers. she came back for an en- 
core, turned her face to Payne’s cor- 
ner and sang “Home, Sweet Home.” 
In that moment, Payne must have 
been even glad of the forlorn hours 
out of which the poem came to him, 
and to us. 





An organization for girls in England 
requires that in order to receive a cer- 
tain degree a girl must keep a nature 
study diary for sixty days, extending 
over three months. Further than that, 
she must have a knowledge from per- 
sonal observation of the life and hab- 
its of five of any wild animals, includ- 
ing birds. She may then make a col- 
lection of sixty species of wild flow- 
ers, ferns and grasses, dried and 
mounted. Trees she must recognize 
from pictures or leaves. 

Another degree, that of Homemaker, 
requires that a girl be able to start a 
fire, get breakfast, and make the 
beds at home for a week consecu- 
tively. 


When he was ~ 
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Council Chiefs Selected 


The election returns on the council 
chiefs of the Lone Scouts have just 
come in. As most of the Scouts know, 
the chiefs are elected for each district 
by votes of the grand councilors of 

the district, 

We were surprised to see what a 
small vote was cast. Only 187 grand 
councilors voted. In the eleventh dis- 
trict, composed of Iowa and Missouri, 


only nine votes were cast. Ted C. 
Schneider, of Jefferson City, was 
elected with seven votes. Allen D. 


Rebo, of Kansas City, retiring council 
chief, received two. Our impression 
is that Mr. Rebo was not an active 
candidate. 

The Scouts over in district No. 12 
got in a little bigger vote. Council 12 
includes Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Kansas and Nebraska. Ed- 
ward E. Noble, of Oacoma, S. D., was 
elected with six out of eleven votes. 
Noble, by the way, is a member of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe, and so is 
Schneider. 

Over east of us in the Illinois dis- 
trict, No. 10, thirty-two votes were 
cast. A Chicago Scout, Edward A. 
Bangs, received fifteen and won the 
place. In the ninth district, composed 
of Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
John P., Riley, of Paoli, Ind., received 
sixteen out of eighteen votes. In coun- 
cil 8, made up of Ohio and Kentucky, 
Albert Karalfa, of Cleveland, O., re- 
ceived six out of the seven votes cast. 

The seventh district must have a 
flock of grand councilors. Twenty- 
eight votes were cast in this district, 
which takes in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. Next in the number of 
votes was the third district, Pennsyl- 
vania, where twenty-two votes were 
cast. 

Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe has its main 
strength in Iowa, Missouri and sur- 
rounding states. We hope that by 
next year enough of our Scouts will 
have advanced to the grand council 
so that districts 11 and 12 will have 
as many grand councilors voting in 
the annual election as district 10. 

We find a number of title winners 
from Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe in the 
list sent out by the Lone Scout head- 
quarters. An item in which we take 
particular pride is the report on the 
admission of sixteen new members to 
the grand council. Of these, four are 
members of Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe. 
They are: Richard Nelson, of Opheim, 
Ill.; Harold Freden, of Greenville, 
Iowa; Arie Poldevaart, of Spirit Lake, 
Iowa; Ivan L. Brown, of Waukon Junc- 
tion, Iowa. All but Nelson were at the 
Lone Scout camp, 

We would like to see more of our 
Scouts get into the grand council. To 
do this you must pass all the degrees 
and have obtained in addition either 
the title of LSB or LSC. We would 
like to see a bigger number of Iowa 
Scouts who can qualify, and would es- 
pecially like to have some of our tribe 
in Missouri make the grade. 


Pep Club Organized 


A Missouri Pep Club is being organ- 
ized by Lone Scout Justin Walker, of 
Bogard, Mo., who is now attending the 
State Normal at Warrensburg. There 
are no dues or fees of any kind and 
membership is free for the asking to 
any Lone Scout in the state. The pur- 
pose of the club is to stimulate inter- 
est in Lone Scout activities in Mis- 
souri. 

The organization will come into offi- 
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“Be prepared” evi- 
dently is the motto of the chief, the Scout third from the left in the front 





This is the Wyandotte Tribe, of Jerusalem, Ohio. 


row. He is wearing both suspenders and belt. He has a good looking 
bunch of Scouts together, so the motto is evidently working in more ways 
than one. 











cial being January 1, 1926. The club their Scout lore. Send in material and 
will probably challenge another pep make us get out an eight-page paper. 
club to a contributing contest begin- eke 
ning om that date, so Scouts of Mis- 
souri are urged to immediately start a 
flood of material to the various ama- 
teur publications and to the farm pa- 
pers that carry Lone Scout news. The 
writer is chairman of the committee 
on contributing. 

We want this to be a big year for 
the L. S. A. in Missouri, and to make 
it so, every individual Scout must do 
his bit. Now is the best time to start. 
—Allen Dorsey Rebo, LSG. 


Why don’t some of the local tribes 
hold fall field meets? Take the tables 
printed in the News and the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section, take records of what 
your tribe can do and figure out the 
percentage. Then let us know how 
you rank. Have an older person cer- 
tify to the accuracy of the report as 
in the big field meet this summer. We 
are going to reprint all the tables and 
directions in a leaflet some time soon, 
Write us if you want one. 





We want ideas for the fall issues 
of the News. A good many tribes are 
wondering what sort of a program 
they shall use for the winter, and we 
want suggestions from tribes that have 
worked out successful stunts. We 
also want letters from Scouts who 
have found interesting ways to apply 


The pig record seems to be the 
sticker for Scouts trying out for the 
merit medal, We have only two Scouts 
who have completed the pig record— 
Francis Cotter, Laclede, Mo., and Sieg- 
fried Schnepel, McCausland, Iowa. 
Can’t anyone else make the grade? 





Lone Scout Application Blank 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing pledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and under- 
stand: 


“T pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for which it stands, 
with liberty and justice for all. I will ‘Do a Useful Thing Each Day’ and 
be worthy of the name, Lone Scout.” 


Enclosed find 25 cents, 15 cents of.which is to pay the cost of enroll- 
ing me as a member of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts of 
America and dues for one year, and 10 cents of which is to pay for a 
year’s subscription to the Lone Scout:News. I understand that Wallaces’ 
Farmer is furnishing the Lone Scout badge free of charge, and that this 
membership fee entitles me to a membership card, the badge, a hand- 
book and all the privileges of the order. 


BR AMIN OD 5a ssevasahcscsocsansenpnesecessencevcprucstupunecedancvesbasesceenyusaenontaccekysaubhensuvaverusts 
aI MUON aoc 5 ccc ccscpkehsonsucss arcs ths sikisnasscosepensecasvansecoussesaseventes EE TARR 
REND csscscssspusosucsbeosivanscs Be OBO Rew cs cissvcssessasasivovese BGs hs ae Ee cucncnastsarasepesraccurstes 
POIIID ssscopvsiviccsosaxhslatecutnoonahevtessecsenien NOIR hesscsucyvsntesnvesscateisesoe ce ROD sid cseecctstotacdacice 


If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill out the following blank: 


NS ae INIT csi ccsicaivacnecascuasvabvestess c¥cessvachincesnnaseestpsonvceeas cuskidevecseubtleeaeseaxerteuse 


Address 











The New History Puzzle 


Look over the list below and gee it 
you can tell us the name of each mag 
referred to. In order to make the pur 
zle a little harder this month we are 
going to ask that after you do this 
you write a paragraph telling what 
you think is the most important or jp. 
teresting feature of the career of ope 
of the men named. 

A was born in Virginia in 1824, He 
had a military training, but for some 
years before the Civil war was teacher 
of mathematics in a Virginia school, 
When the war broke out, he was givey 
command of a regiment and made 
reputation for himself by the conduet 
of his outfit in the first battle of Bull 
Run. In command of an army later 
he made such fast marches in the 
Shenandoah valley that his infantry 
was known as A’s “foot cavalry.” He 
is recognized as one of the ablest gen- 
erals developed by the south. He wag 
killed in 1863 in the battle of Chap 
cellorsville. 

B was a Scotchman who engaged ip 
several trading ventures before the 
Revolutionary war, and finally landed 
almost penniless in North Carolina, 
He was befriended by a _ prominent 
man in the colony and on offering his 
services to the continental congress 
was given authority to command 4 
ship sent out against the British. He 
made a successful raiding trip, landed 
in France, wags depriyed of his first 
command, bought an old vessel that 
had been used in the East Indian 
trade, fitted it with a few American 
sailors and a lot of wharf rats that he 
picked up in port. He sailed out into 
the English channel and gave a Brit 
ish man of war the most decisive de 
feat inflicted upon any British ship 
for years. He was one of the great 
sea fighters of history, as he agail 
proved after the Revolutionary war, 
when he took service with Russia and 
defeated the Turkish fleet in the Black 
sea. , 

C was a Revolutionary soldier, born 
in Virginia, who came to Kentucky 
shortly before the Revolution. Hé 
took part in the defense of Kentucky 
against the Indfans and early in the 
war raised a“force of backwoodsmel, 
headed an expedition which captured 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes. This cam 
paign broke the power of the British 
in the northwest, and so impressed 
the Indians with the strength of the 
American forces that this part of the 
American frontier was for a few im 
portant years comparatively free from 
attack. 

D was the first product of the Amer 
ican frontier to be president. He was 
raised in the backwoods, was an early 
settler in Tennessee, commanded # 
American force in the pacification 
Florida and in defense of New 
leans. He went into Washington # 
a representative of the common peop 
of the west and south, and represented 
a reaction against control of the 60 
ernment by the rather aristoc 
gentlemen from New England and Vit 
ginia who had occupied that place 
fore. He is credited with introdi® 
ing the spoils system into Americ 
politics. 

E was a minister of early Ameri 
who became unpopular in the Puritat 
commonwealth of Massachusetts 
announcing his belief that the Indias 
were not getting a fair deal from 
settlers, and that freedom of W 
was preferable to a state church. 
was driven out of Boston as 4 ibe 
and founded what later became 
town of New Providence. sf 
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TOur Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, 
Lessons are a8 they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may 
ly be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This stavement may not always apply to 


hb issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {s copyrighted. The dJabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 












these expositions of the Sabbath School 
occa- 
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Paul’s Farewell to the 
e Ephesians 





Fe ah (Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
mat TF on for November 8, 1925. Acts, 20: 
le Oe d, 25-38.) 
Ne are 148. Printed, 
0 this “and now, behold, I know that ye 
what all, among whom I went about preach- 
_ OF in. ing the kingdom, shall see my face no 
of one more. (26) Wherefore I testify unto 
you this day, that I am pure from the 
4. He plood of all men. (27) For! shrank not 
some from declaring unto you the whole 
eacher counsel of God. (28) Take heed unto 
school, yourselves, and to all the flock, in 
3 given which the Holy Spirit hath made you 
nade @ bishops, to feed the church of the Lord 
onduct which he purchased with his own 
of Bull blood. (29) I know that after my de- 
y later parting grievous wolves shall enter 
in the among you, not sparing the flock; (30) 
ifantry and from among your own selves shall 
” He men arise, speaking perverse things, 
St gen- to draw away the disciples after them. 
te was (31) Wherefore watch ye, remember- 
Chan- ing that by the space of three years 
I ceased not to admonish every one 
ged in night and day with tears. (32) And 
re the now I commend you to God, and to the 
landed word of his grace, which is able to 
rolina, buiid you up, and to give you the in- 
minent heritance, among» all them that are 
ing his sanctified. (33) I coveted no man’s 
ng ress silver, or gold, or apparel. (34) Ye 
and @ yourselves know that these hands min- 
h. He istered unto my necessities, and to 
landed them that were with me. (35) In all 
8 first things I gave you an example, that so 
21 that laboring ye ought to help the weak, 
Indian # and to remember the words of the 
erican lord Jesus, that he himself said, It is 
chat he more blessed to give than to receive, 
ut into (36) And when he had thus spoken, he 
a Brit: @ kneeled down and prayed with them 
ive de @% all, (37) And they all wept sore, and 
h ship fell on Paul’s neck and kissed him, 
) great (88) sorrowing most of all for the 
agai # word which he had spoken, that they 
y wal, @ should behold his face no more. And 
‘ia and HF they brought him on his way unto 
» Black MH the ship.” 
r, born 
ntuck? Paul is now on his way, “bound in 
. He the spirit unto Jerusalem” with a deep 
ntucky conviction that duty lay in that direc- 
in the tion; and while he does not know 
asmen, ME Wat shall befall him there, he has 
ptured jp Me testimony of the Holy Ghost in the 
§ call cities which he had recently visited, 
British that bonds and afflictions awaited 
yressed him. None the less he is determined 
of the i to g0 to finish the course of the min- 
of the  Wstry which he had received, which 
ow it Was to testify the gospel of the grace 
e from of God. We can readily understand 
@ Why he was so intensely desirous to 
Amer Preach the gospel in Jerusalem. That 
Je was was his home for many years; there 
n early he received his education, and he 
ied a doubtless had many friends there. He 
tion of Me W888 Hebrew of the Hebrews, most 
.w OF devotedly attached to his people and 
ton a his country and the great desire of his 
people a heart after these long years of suc- 
sented tessful ministry among the Gentiles 
1e 50" Would be to bring the Jews also into 
cratic Me ‘6 full faith, 
nd Vit cretebiy with this end in view as 
ace be libe as that of developing a spirit of 
trodue be cay among the early churches, 
erica em spent the last eight or ten 
Fhe bk 8 in a tour of the churches which 
nerich a i founded in Macedonia and in 
Purital "4 a and southern Greece, as well 
tts pain sia, urging them everywhere to 
ndings ee liberally to the relief of the 
om the a tt ering people of Jerusalem. He put 


: ‘i the ground that the Jews, from 


vi j 
b. He éne had come the gospel, spiritual 
88, should receive in return tem- 
things from the Gentiles. 


Ting these months he wrote the 
ag epistle to the Corinthians from 





Macedonia and the epistle to the 
Romans from Corinth. The epistle 
to the Corinthians shows that they 
were times of great anxiety. Without 
were fightings; within were fears. He 
was troubled, vexed, and grieved at 
times and filled with joy at other 
times. His health had evidently been 
broken. The “thorn in the flesh,” 
probably weak eyes, was troubling him 
to an unusual extent, and he was now 
in the position of a man who felt that 
notwithstanding the weakness of the 
flesh and outward opposition, the 
machinations of enemies, he must 
round out his career by bringing the 
Jews into the full faith, He had no 
time to go to Ephesus, for it is only 
three or four weeks before the pass- 
over, which he feels he must attend, 
at Jerusalem, and so he sends a mes- 
senger to Ephesus to have the elders 
meet him at the seaport of Miletus, 
thirty miles south. 

This lesson gives part of his fare- 
well address. In order to understand 
it fully, however, it is necessary to 
say something of the official position 
of the representatives of the church 
who met him there. Naturally the 
Christian synagogue adopted the same 
government as the Jewish. This was 
a bench of elders, persons of age and 
experience, leaders of the people who 
were qualified to govern the church. As 
nearly all the churches had more or 
less of the Jewish element, the syna- 
gogue form of government was adopt- 
ed by the Gentile churches. There 
seems to have been at the beginning 
no offices corresponding to that of the 
modern minister, but rather to the eld- 
ership in the Presbyterian church, the 
official board of the Methodist 
churches, the deacons in the churches 





of the Congregational type. The mod- 
ern minister was an after development 
growing out of the necessity of the 
case. These elders at the first re- 
ceived no compensation, but in the 
Gentile churches it became necessary 
for some one or more of them to de- 
vote themselves entirely to teaching; 
in other words, take up the duties of 
the modern minister, and then they 
were supported by the church. It is 
to these people representing the 
church at Ephesus in its intelligence 
and spiritual power that Paul ad- 
dresses the words of the lesson. 


After appealing to their recollec- 
tions of the spirit and character of his 
ministry, and adverting to his own ex- 
pected sufferings, he reminds them of 
their most solemn responsibility, that 
he himself had not shunned to declare 
the whole counsel of God and in the 
words of the lesson says: “Take heed 
therefore unto yourselves, and to all 
the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers (bish- 
ops), to feed the church of God; which 
he hath purchased with his own 
blood” (verse 28). The primary office 
of these men was to oversee and gov- 
ern the flock. That is the mission of 
the bishop. He adds that it is also 
their duty to feed the flock, but as 
preparatory to the proper feeding of 
the flock they must first take heed of 
their own lives so as to set before the 
flock a good example. 


Notice that here as elsewhere Paul 
uses the words “elder” and “bishop” 
as synonymous—as meaning exactly 
the same thing. As governing the 
church, they were bishops. It was 
their duty to know the life that the 
members were actually leading and to 
guide and direct them in living a prop- 
er life. It was their duty also to 
teach them the first principles of the 
doctrine of Christianity, and in that 
sense they were teachers. He urges 
this upon them especially as their duty 
to the church of God, which Christ 
had purchased with His own blood. It 
was their high mission to care for, to 
guide, instruct, and teach the travail 
of the soul of the Lord Jesus. He 
urges this the more earnestly because 
he knows two things: “For I know 





this, that after my departing shall 
grievous wolves enter in aioag you, 
not sparing the flock.” By the word 
“wolves” here is meant false teachers 
who had their own private interests 
in view and would divide the church 
into factions. (See II Timothy, 2:16- 
18; Revelations, 2:2-7). Still further 
he says: “Also of your own selves 
(that is, of the elders or bishops them- 
selves) shall men arise, speaking per- 
verse things, to draw away disciples 
after them.” In speaking to these eld- 
ers, Paul touches on one of the great 
troubles in modern churches, that is, 
the tendency of the people to split into 
factions under the leadership of some 
prominent member, male or female. 
In Corinth the evil was very deeply 
rocted, some following Paul, others 
Apollos, others Cephas, and others 
who ass"med themselves broad-mind- 
ed men would follow no disciple but 
the Master. 


In view of all this he urges them to 
watch and remember that for the 
space of three years, during which he 
ministered there, he ceased not to 
warn them night and day with tgars. 
He warned them then, he warng them 
now that if the church of Ephesus 
failed, it would be because of the un- 
faithfulness of the leading of those 
who were their recognized leaders. 
Finally, he commends them to God, 
who is able to build them up, to de- 
velop the truly Christian type of char- 
acter by means of the word of His 
grace, and, having done this, to give 
them an inheritance among all them 
which are sanctified, and to urge them 
to greater faithfulness he appea's to 
them as to the character of his own 
life. He says: “I have coveted no 
man’s silver, or gold, or apparel’; on 
the other hand, I have supported my- 
self while I have beene preaching 
the gospel among you. These hands,” 
and we can imagine him stretching 
forth his hands, “have ministered 
unto my necessities, and to them that 
were with me.” By my trade of tent 
making I have helped those who were 
associated with me in preaching this 
gospel. 

He then adverts to his faithfulness 
in teaching: I have showed you all 
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Butter-Nut Coffee 
isnever sold in bulk. 
Your grocer has it 


eres none tocom 


I, 
Butter.Nut Coffee!" 


Where else can you find a coffee that wins 
the universal praise that Butter-Nut does? 


At the most particular luncheon the guests are 
charmed by its richness and mellowness of flavor. 


And for .the famil;)—no ‘meal is at its best 
until Butter-Nut Coffee has been served. 


Butter-Nut is the ideal coffee for every occa. 
sion; good beyond the expectation of the most 
critical guest, economical enough for a three-times- 
a-day treat for the whale family. 





“The Coffee Delicious’ 















in sealed cans; 1-lb. 
can 60c, 3-lb. can 
$1.75 and 10-Ib. can. 
(14-qt. cream pail) $5.75 


Sf you like Tea Try Butter Nut Tearft is Delicious 
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‘What's a sure sign of a 


healthy hog? 









You follow the line of his tail of course—if he is 
healthy and full of pep it will curl; if not—it will droop. 


Whats the sure sign of the 
Best Boot ? 


RED LINE 
‘round the top / 


Follow that red line 
’round the top. That 
marks the genuine 
Goodrich Hi-Press. 
Millions of wearers 
choose it for its longer 
service —its greater 
satisfaction. 











THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich 
I-PRESS 


Rubber Footwear 
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things, I have preached you a full gos- 
pel both by precept and example, and 
I have done so that you may know 
how by honest labor to support those 
that need support, the “weak,” and to 
bear in mind the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how He said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” This 
saying of the Lord Jesus is not quoted 
elsewhere. We can imagine this de- 
voted, thoroly consecrated man, who 
bore on his spirit the care of all the 








This lesson throws some light 
the origin of the early churches, 
one man (or woman) became q 
vert, their house became a center » 
Christian influence, what Paul Cally 
a church in the house was establishes 
the man became an elder by virtue 
his faithful work. When thege jp 
creased in numbers they came togeth. 
er in one church and the work of ¢, 
tending the church was done by theg 
elders, who were now formally elected 
























churches, and felt that he was speak- ' by the people and ordained by th, Wi 
ing to them for the last time, kneel- ; apostles. In other words, the eaply le 
ing down on the wharf and pouring | churches were not established by What | 
out his soul to God in prayer for them | we know as ministers. The work was re 
and the church which they represent- | done by the people, the apostles alding is 
ed. Nor need we be surprised to learn ; and encouraging and superintending m 
that they all wept sore and fell upon | The lesson, therefore, is that if the to 
Paul’s neck and kissed him (a com- | modern church is to be powerful ang i 
mon method of salutation in those | dominant as the early church, the a 
times), their deepest sorrow being | work must not be left to the preacher P 
that they should never again have the | alone, nor to the elders alone, by 
opportunity of seeing their beloved | pushed forward by iudividual mep. 
teacher and pastor. bers. : 
Is 
ye 
pr 
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FOR THE NOVEMBER BAZAAR These patterns are guaranteed of : 
Here is a pretty apron that — wm a a, ge #4 nurnbee and it" 

enjoy making for the bazaar. This pat- | ciz. or age. Write plainly and e sure e 

tern, which comes in sizes small, medium | sign your name and address. A oe a 
takes only one and one-half | fashion quarterly, containing 4 O dt 

vards of 36 or 40-inch material and very | late good styles, dressmaking hints, by es 
little time to develop into an apron which | sent on receipt of 10 cents. emo the 

is both practical and attractive. lc or 2c stamps and send all ordert seme E 

would be _ pretty: sateen Pattern Department, Wallaces o week t 
trimmed with cretonne is another pleas- | Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about One ashiat 

Unbleached muslin and | for the delivery of the patterns or # a 


fancy gingham might also be used. 








quarterly. 
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at THE DAIRY 

Ul cally 

Dlisheg, our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
‘irtue at dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 

1e8@ jp. ~- 

, osetl tai ine 1 

k Uf ep, Good Demand for Butter ain as large a supply of protein as 
vY these ; het iat the other feeds mentioned and gluten 
elec The holdings of butter on October feed is also somewhat lower than oil 


DY the gas approximately 38,000,000 pounds meal, cotton seed meal and cracked 
early jess than last year, according to the soybeans. The difference in cost is 


by what usually enough to make them compar- 
ork was reports of cold storage holdings. This | 14). as protein supplements. Some 


S alding jg an additional shortage of approxi- | people prefer oil meal to cottonseed 
tending mately 10,000,000 pounds, as compared | meal, especially if they do not have 
| if the to the holdings on September 1. The silage, as it is more laxative in char- 
‘ful and difference in the season this fall as acter. This is also the case with 
ch, the compared to last fall is largely respon- wheat bran and is one reason for the 
reacher sible for this difference. popularity of these feeds. 


ne, but As a result of the difference in, hold- A good many feeders use a combina- ’ , : ; . 
1 mem ings and on account of the better de- | tion of these feeds for the reason that of the vise, an added twist helps hold ‘er tight. That's 


mand for butter the price at this time | it will give greater variety. This is a the way it is with feeding—up toa certain point, the feed merely 
js approximately 10 cents above last | good plan if the additional cost of mix- serves to maintain the bodies of the animals. But add Linseed Meal 
year, The good demand for butter is | ing and handling does not increase and you jump ahead in gains of milk, meat, wool and eggs. 


bably on account of better busi- | the cost. In this connection it is im- 4 
—* Thousands of Endorsements Like These 


with that extra twist 


No matter how vigorously you first turn the handle 





ness conditions in the east. The high- | portant that the value of good legume . : 

er price for butter is tending to di- | hay and corn silage be not overlooked. Prove the Practical Value of Linseed Meal Yow To MEL 

vert some milk from cheese making to | The majority of dairymen feel that > Gekymen owe og tare never been shie so bold my cows Money With 
: a A iw . 

putter making, but it is not thought | these two’ feeds are essential in get- A Cattleman writes: “Linseed Meal shortens the finishing LINSEFD 


period from 30 to 40 days, over straight corn and clover hay.’ 
And another 7— “When I recently put my 25 cattle on 
Linseed Meal, they ate less corn until 1 was able to save 3 
bushels a day.” 

A Hog Grower says: *‘We find Linseed Meal the best of all 
commercial feeds. Last year it proved worth $75 a ton in 
feeding value." 

A Nationally Known Sheep Buyer writes: ‘“‘I think Linseed 
Meal the best rationer I know of for keeping lambs healthy, 
producing economical and big gains." 

A Poultry Specialist states: ‘‘Linseed Meal is widely recom- 
mended as an excellent feed during the molting period.” 


Ol 




















A valuable feeding guide b 
And Some Say It Pays 100 Per Cent Prof. F. B. Morrison, author 
with W. A. Henry, of ‘Feeds 
Yes, many state that and Feeding.” RS for 
they have found ‘Line “* ™*"# 
seed Meal to return two dollars for every dol- 
lar invested. What other investment will pay 


you even half as well? 


Get the books shown herewith. Learn how 
much better use you can make of the feeds 
you now have. And if you have any special 
problems, write to our Secretary, who has had 
extensive farm and experiment station 


















* ab ero ae —_— Succenpl Yoo i\ experience. 
The Senior and Grand Champion Holstein at the Waterloo Show—Shown by z eo \ Address Dept P-10 
lowana Farms. see S LINSEED CRUSHERS 
ae ree€ ar" MEAL ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 

that this will seriously affect the but- | ting economical production. Where profit Room 1126 Union Trust Bidg. 

ter market. The increased price will | good legume hay is not available it is OF cag CHICAGO, ILL. 

probably encourage the use of butter | necessary to feed more protein in the Breeders and 

substitutes and also encourage the ad- | form of some concentrate. PAURS ior 


ditional feeding of dairy cows, both of the asking. 


ble 
a 
; which may tend to weaken the butter 





position later in the year. However, Production and Cos m- 
the general outlook is for satisfactory ‘ Co 


butter prices. parisons 

The reports of the different cow 
Good Time for Heavy Feeding testing associations often show some 
Cheap feed prices and relatively striking comparisons. In Polk county 

Ba, | 800d butter prices will encourage the | the report for the year shows that the 


dairyman to feed heavier this year | most important factors in securing the 
than last when the conditions were | greatest returns above feed cost were 





exactly reversed. ; high producing cows and economical 
In connection with heavier feeding | feeding. 
it is well to make a special study of Some of the important factors in se- 





economical feeding. As a general rule | curing high production were, culling 


ae 
one of the chief needs of the ration in | poor producers, wise selections when Balance the Ration With\# 4 








this section of the country is addi- | adding new animals to the herd, prop- he Ya , (% 
tional protein. er feeding combined with good care 7 VAY 
Additional protein for dairy cattle | and management. It was shown that ' 


is furnished either by some good form | economical feeding did not consist of 
of legume hay or by oil meal, cotton- | maintaining the cows on as little feed 
Seed meal, gluten feed, wheat bran | as possible, but economy was _ ob- 
ond cracked soybeans, or by a combi- | tained by feeding a well balanced ra- 

+ both. Cows which are heavy | tion. If home grown feeds could be 
“i — can make a profitable use | raised cheaper than commercial feeds | 
“de onan percentage of these feeds | they proved profitable. In the major- 

: “cine than cows which are low | ity of cases this was the situation. 

Baeticas In other words, it is often Generally speaking, the higher the 
Eeneecte Ay A feed from two to three | production, the cheaper the cost of 
‘ “am ce igh protein concentrate to | praduction. However, two herds which 
i on 81x gallon cow when it is | were kept on small farms where the 
Practical to buy any additional | feeds had to be purchased showed a 





tely 10,000 cases are succese- 
treated each year with 
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SLICKER 



































feed Tom 

to ot Moor a balance up the ration for a two higher cost, even tho the production Bm haar <0W ER's 
Hee E the poh Ballon cow. The reason for | was higher. Two farms which did not ime.’ . ; 
mare ers wa ee is that the high produc- | have silos showed a higher cost of pro- . : Te. 

re ‘ Crease their production on | duction on account of using more con- : a ie E D ICE 
of ae of the added protein. centrates. The herd with the lowest of A a ISH BRAY : SAMPLES & PR $ 
mit 0 “ gg which is often asked is, | cost was sixth in total production. ‘ WiRaamas Day Pal ee a yee : 
; to the xperime these feeds shall I buy?’ | They made this favorable showing on i ee Sone 16.36 Men! Our clothing % 
a tle differ: Station tests show but lit- | account of sweet clover pasture which NER CO contem coves 900GS, SNS® se .. ¢ 
ae @ Question on Therefore it is largely | materially reduced the amount of con- IND OLA. 10W sen om 














vailable supply and rel- | centrated feeds which were used last 
Wheat bran does not con- ! fall and again this spring and summer. 
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Free Farm 


Building 
Helps 


**Concrete Around the 


estimate the materials and to 
mix, place, and finish the con- 
crete for these improvements. 


**Permanent Repairs on 
the Farm”’ tells you how to 
repair old buildings quickly 
and easily, and at low cost. 
The information on Concrete 
Barn Floors an! Feeding 
Floors will help you add many 
a dollar to your net profits. 


** Plans for Concrete Farm 
Buildinge’’ contains sup- 
plies of biue prints, andshows 


you, etep by step, how to put 
up Concrete Silos, Dairy 
Barns, Hog Houses, Milk 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Ie. 


& National Organization to Improve 
and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersop’+ 


expert knowledge. He will 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics, A3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 


Device for Handling Barb Wire 


One of the troublesome jobs on any 
farm, especially on a livestock farm 
where much use is made of temporary 
fences for pasturing sweet clover and 
hogging down corn, is that of handling 
the barb wire which forms the basis 
of most of our temporary and much 
of our permanent fencing. Uusually 
these must be home-made, since very 
little equipment of this kind is yet 
available on the market, and anyway 
a handy man can usually work up out 
of odds and ends some sort of a barb 
wire reel which will suit his particular 
conditions as well or better than any- 
thing he can buy. The accompanying 
diagram shows a number of barb wire 
reels which have been sent in by our 
readers and which have been. re- 
commended as being highly §satis- 
factory. In most cases, the drawings 
are so complete that no_ further 








might be washed from the roof, es- 
pecially the summer or early fall rains. 
Much better results will be secured if 
one waits for the October, November, 
March and April cold rains, keeping 
the water out until the roofs have 
been washed off thoroly, and even 
these rains should be filtered. Very 
good filters can be bought or direct- 
ions for building one can be secured 
from bulletins on farm water supplies 
put out free by the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

But where a filter is used, it must 
be kept clean. It should be taken 
apart exery season or so, and the 
parts washed thoroly in hot water and 
the sand and charcoal washed and 
dried in the sunshine. If this is done 
and your eistern scrubbed out with 
water in which a little chloride of 
lime is dissolved and then rinsed 
down, I do not see how you could have 
any further trouble. 











RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsof10doses - - i0¢ PER DOSE 
BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 

Vials of 10and 50doses - 13e PER DOSE 
BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15e PER DOSE 


PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


4 DETROIT, MICH. 


Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 
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~ DEVICES FOR HANDUNG BARBED WIRE — 























SAAS 1/3 tol/o 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You" 





directions are necessary, but if not, 
we will try to clear up any difficulties, 
If you do not find your favorite device 
in the list, send in a diagram and 
complete description and will try to 
publish it later. 





Cleaning Cistern Fails to 
Stop Odor 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you or any of your readers 
advise us what to do about * our 
cistern? About two months ago we 
pumped out all the water, scrubbed it 
and cleaned it out good, then sprinkled 
lime in it. We let it stand about two 
weeks and then cleaned it out again, 
as the water got hard from the lime. 
We have had about three or four good 
rains, and now the water is getting 
to smell again, almost as bad as be- 
fore. We have an inlet tile and an 
outlet tile for overflow. Any informa- 
tion will be greatly appreciated.” 

It would seem from your description 
that your trouble must be due either 
to the lack of a filter or if you have 
one, it has not been cleaned properly. 
It is not wise to let the water into a 
cistern without filtering it. to re- 
move any foreign material which 





Describes Water System 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“Will give you a brief description of 
our farm water supply system, as it 
may be of interest to other readers. 


“Av present we have running water 
in our house only, the supply being 
kept in two ramd brick cisterns eight 
feet wide and nine feet deep. One is 
located by the house for soft water, 
rainfall from the eaves of the house 
being piped into it thru a sand filter. 
Any year with a reasonable amount of 
rainfall gives us plenty of soft water 
to use for washing and every day use. 

“The other cistern is located by the 
well. We have a windmill, and when 
there is wind the pipe can be changed 
from the tank to the cistern very easily. 
A full cistern will last two weeks or 
more, so it is very seidom that the 
wind will not furnivh all the water we 
need. In case there Is a long period 
with no wind. we have an engine that 
is uged for odd jobs about the place, 
and in a short time it can be set to 
pump the water. 

“Both cisterns are piped into the 
basement of the house. There we have 
two large pressure tanks, about four 


feet in diat:eter, and eigtit to ten feet ° 


long, Aside from that there is a wash 





and pump room. In this room we hy, 
a pressure pump and engine. On Me 
day’s the pressure is pumped up , 
same time the washing machine ig rp, 
As a rule pressure is pumped up twig 
a week to about 40 to 60 pounds, 
only a short time, and then you hayg 
water when and where you need it, 

“The men folks come in for ding 
and all there is to do is to turn On the 
faucet and wash. And for mother thery 
are many, many steps saved.” 





Getting Long Wear Out of 
Tires 


All of us are interested in ge 
as many miles as possible out of ow 
tires, as this is one of the importa 
factors in car expense. The most jp, 
portant thing is proper inflation, jy 
the tire gauge on the tires at leay 
once a week and oftener with steady 
driving, and see that the preggury | 
is kept up to the standard recom 
mended by the tire manufacturer, Ty 
little air pressure will shorten the lity 
of the tire thru increased flexing 
the side walls and will increase the 
danger of puncture, while too much 
air pressure increases very materially 
the vibration of the car and thus the 
depreciation of chassis and body, 

Avoid sudden stopping and starting 
as both wrench the tire fabric ani 
cause separation of plies. Locking the 
wheels with the brakes is likely tp 
grind spots clear down to the fabric, 
The skillful driver will seldom spin 
the wheels in starting, or lock the 
wheels or cause the brakes to screech 
in stopping. Any breaks or holes i 
the protecting rubber tread should 
vulcanized or plugged at the first op 
portunity to keep water and sand from 
working in and causing separation of 
the plies. 

Put the rear tires in front when they 
have become well worn. Put the right 
ones on the left wheels. This will 
give the front tires a share of the & 
tra rough usage the rear ones receive 
and make them wear more evenly, It 
will also spread more evenly the side 
wear the right tires get in chafing 
against curbs. 


Buttermilk Paint tor Old 
Buildings 

A number of subscribers have it 
quired as to the use of milk or butter 
milk paint for old buildings, and per 
haps a few suggestions may be of it 
terest. 

A Wisconsin bulletin recomments 
for outdoor use a whitewash (whieh 
this is, rather than a paint) made by 
slaking lime with water in the usual 
way and then adding sufficient skin 
milk or buttermilk to bring it to the 
consistency of thin cream or so it will 
handle nicely with a brush. To eat 
gallon. of the thinned whitewash add 





| one tablespoon of salt and two table 


spoons of brown sugar. Adding om 
quarter pound of chloride of lime ® 
each thirty gallons of whitewash 

add to the germicidal value and al# 
will help to prevent any spoiled odo 

A subscriber reports that he bat 
used such a paint on a set of building?” 
which had not been painted for ove 
twenty years, and that it made @ 
decent job, and seemed to fill up the 
weatherbeaten cracks and 
places and lasted for a number # 
years. He used yellow ocher 
burnt umber to get varying colors. 

It should be kept in mind, however, 
that such a paint has little or no 0 
tective value and about its only 
is in improving the appearance. 


Will Water Feed Injure Tractor! 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Ig it safe to feed water into a6 
burning tractor to keep down pre 
tion? I have a tractor with @ = 
west engine in it, and this engine 
subject to ‘pinging’ when it get# 4 
boned up. Have heard that tt 
spoil the valves in a gas bu 
gine to inject water with the fuel. #8 
valves in this tractor are of stee®® 
rather thin and quite large 
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pore of the cylinders. Does a water 
air cleaner help any about keeping 
down preignition ?” 






UD the The injection of the water in a gaso- 
18 rim, ME je burning engine will in itself not 
twig MEE jave any harmful effects, especially if 
Tak ME pain water is used. However, it is not 
DU hag practice to do this. In most kero- 
ed it, gene engines, “pinging” or pre-ignition 
inne HE occurs even When the combustion 
| OD the ce is entirely free of carbon, and 
eT then ME water must be injected to keep this 


down; but in a gasoline engine, ping- 
ing indicates that carbon has collected 
fo such an extent that the valves and 
yalve seats are in danger of burning 
and warping if it is not removed. In- 
jecting water simply wastes fuel and 
adds to the danger of calves burning. 





+ Of our The thing to do is to remove the car- 
‘portant pon and remedy the defect which is 
ost in. causing its formation, probably either 
Dn, ay badly seating valves, pistons and rings 
nt Toast too loose, too rich a mixture, wrong 
stent timing, or wrong oil. A water air 
— cleaner may help slightly in keeping 
By down carbon, but probably will not 
the lite be noticeable. 
} 
a “ Home-Made Wheelbarrow 
o much A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
iterially “Please give directions for making 
hus the a simple wheelbarrow.” 
ly, It your time is worth anything at 
itarting, MP ai, you will probably find it cheaper 
ric and to buy an ordinary commercial wheel- 
cing the barrow, as the material and parts and 
kely to blacksmith work will run the cost up 
) fabric more than you suspect. 
im spin If you decide to make a wheel- 
ek the barrow, the style shown in the ac- 
screech companying diagram is about as good 
roles fp as can be made at home. The sides 
ould be are two old plow handles or of 
iret op similar weight. The legs and cross 
ae pieces should be put on and braced 
ation of about as shown. For satisfactory re- 
eon they sults, the wheel must be fastened 
he right solidly on the axle and the axle turn 
nis will in the bearings or clips at each end. 
the or Serviceable bearings can be made by 
i | boring holes in wooden blocks and 
nly, It then using soap or hard oil frequently 
he side! on these. Or bearings may sometimes 
chafing be secured from an old binder or other 


machine and a compression oiler used. 
| Side boards to the bed will be 
necessary if the wheelbarrow is to be 
of much service. 
screws in putting the different parts 





together, 
lave it 
butter 
a ae Cost of Seeding Timothy 
° A Illinois correspondent writes: 
amends “Could you advise me as to what 
(which wotld be a fair price to charge for 
ade by seeding land down to timothy and 
o usuel alfalfa? The work would consist of 
t skin plowing, disking, seeding and harrow- 
to the me TE?” 
» it will This would be summer plowing, 
'o each Which according to Farmers Bulletin 
sh dd 84—“Standard Day’s Work in Central 
> table Me Minois,” United States Department of 
ng ODe Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will 
lime to require 2:19 ian hours and 10.95 horse 
sh wil Me "Urs per acre. ‘The disking will re- 
nd ao Me Me 65 man hours and 2.58 horse 
d odor. hours per acre. The harrowing ‘will 
he ha a Tequire about 27 man hours and 1.1 
uidings Me Se honrs per day. The seeding re- 
op over Me res about .29 man hours per day. 
a right This will make a total of about 3.4 
up te Me 6™2n hours, which at 40 cents per hour 
rough _— amount to $1.36 per acre; and 
aber © MH 146 horse hours, which at 12% cents 
aT and Would amount to $1.83 per acre, or a 
lors. oe of $3.19 per acre for labor. To 
ywevel, 8 should be added a reasonable 
no pie “aay per acre for the use of differ- 
y value re gan Which would total for 
of $3.84 pl 65 per acre, or a total 
suming that ne ig for ee seeding, as- 
actor! fly seed i€ Other party furnished 
3: ee 






” gas . . 

Painting Plastered Walls 
2 An Illinois correspondent writes: 
gine th fe have a rough plastered wall 





F the We’ would«like to paint. 
a Way'to do this?” 

‘ eaaer: that has not stood for 

me part sould be given a coat of 

sulphate of zinc to nine parts 





What is 








Use bolts or heavy 








of water to remove the caustic proper- 
ties of the new plaster and prevent 
the paint from spotting. Old walls do 
not need this. All cracks and broken 
places, should be filled in with patch- 
ing plaster or plaster paris. 

The wall should then be given a coat 
of oil and glue size, made by dissolv- 
ing good gelatin glue with hot water 
until a paste is made about as thick 
as ordinary paint. Then add about a 
third as much hot linseed oil as you 
have glue size, with part of a cake of 
laundry soap shaved thin, stirring all 
together, and thinnning with hot water 
until the right consistency for sizing. 

After this coat has dried, the walls 
should be given two coats of flat wall 





paints made especially for this pur- | 


pose, following the directions given by 
the manufacturers, 





Roof for Round Corn C1ib 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“What is the cheapest and best way 
to make a roof over a 500-bushel round 
slat crib? I expect to build a 2,000- 
bushel rat proof crib before another 
season, but the time is too short now 
and the roads too bad, so I will have 
to make the best of my old one. For 
the double deck slat crib, it seems to 
me that one could either use a sheet 
iron top similar to an open-type silo 
top, or lay short lengths of galvanized 
iron on after filling the crib, or else 
make temporary round top rafters sup- 
ported by vertical studs set in the 
ground just outside the crib to hold 
crib up while it is being emptied in 
the spring or summer. You may know 
of a sheet iron concern which has 
plans for such a roof, or perhaps some 
of your readers have worked out some 
practical plan. Any suggestions will 
be appreciated.” 

If such a crib is to be kept for 
emergency overflow crop use, perhaps 
one would be justified in going to 
some litthke expense in building a roof 
for it. If not, as seems to be the case 
here, it is doubtful if it would pay to 
spend very much for a roof unless it 
can be used later for some other pur- 
pose. <A 500-bushel double decked 
round crib would probably have an 
average diameter of about thirteen or 
fourteen feet, so that an ordinary silo 
top would cover it very nicely, and 
if this were supported by five or six 
posts set just outside or’inside the crib 
with perhaps a single post thru the 
middle, it might be the best solution 
for the problem, especially if you or 
one of your neighbors has a silo with- 


out a roof or contemplate building 
a silo soon. If not, the roof and posts 
could be used as a shade for hogs, 


and if the crib is set now where the 
hog shelter will be wanted later, it 
would not need to be moved. 

Another possibility would be to take 
an old roof and cut it into sections 
large enough to be used for hog shades 
later, put them over the crib support- 
ed by a good post in the center and 
also posts outside the crib, fastening 
everything securely, then connect the 
different pieces with old canvas paint- 
ed or waterproofed according to direc- 
tions given in Farmers’ Bulletin 1157, 
“Waterproofing and Mildewproofing of 
Cotton Duck,” which can be obtained 
free from the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington, D. C. It would 
protect the corn in good shape at very 
little cost. We should be glad to hear 
from any of our readers as to how they 
protect such cribs. 


Seni on othe Draft 


Draft tests recently made at the 
Missouri experiment station with farm 
wagons on concrete, brick, macadam, 
cinders, gravel, blue grass sod, dry 
clay, muddy clay, and corn stubble, 
show that on all roads 40-inch wheels 
in front and 44-inch rear wheels gave 
less draft than did 36-inch front and 
40-inch rear wheels. The high wheels 
gave a-reduction in draft over the 
lower wheels ranging from 9 per cent 
on good hard-surfaced roads to 36 
per cent on roads with chuck holes 














The NICHOLSON S$ 


NICHOLSON 
“Special Cross Cut 


SAW FILE 


EVEN an expert can never use a 
dull saw--or an improperly 
sharpened saw--efficiently. 
teeth of a cross-cut, especially, re- 
quire most careful attention. 


cial Cross-Cut File 
simplifies the job of sharpening. It’s ready 
to cut from the first stroke, edge holding to 
the last, parallel in width and thickness and 
of perfect balance and temper. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
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and on roads with firm base but loose 
material on top. 

Tests also were made between tires 
one and one-half inches and _ three 
inches in width. Wide tires reduced 
the draft on. all roadways tested ex- 
cept on roads with firm base but with 
loose material on top, 


Crank Case Oil for Cheap 
Paint 


A California correspondent writes: 
“For those wishing a cheap paint, I 





would suggest the following: Drain 
the crank case of the tractor, truck, 
and automobile as directed by the 


manufacturer, say every three days of 
actual work for the tractor and every 
500 miles for the truck and auto. This 
drained-off oil, when thickened with 
Venetian red or yellow ocher, makes 
a pretty satisfactory cheap paint for 
outbuildings, and is used a great deal 
in California for poultry houses and 
other outbuildings.” 
We should be glad to hear from any 
our readers in this section who 
have tried this out, as to how it will 
stand our colder and more humid cli- 
mate. It of course does not have the 
same protective value as a good lead 
and oil paint. 


Leather Chairs Get Sticky 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We have some leather bottom 
chairs, the seats of which have got to 
sticking. How can this trouble be 
remedied?” 

The following directions for sticky 
leather furniture are given in “The 
Handyman’s 1,000 Practical Receipts,” 
published at $1 by Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York City: 

“Wash well with warm water and a 
little washing soda, and when dry re- 
glaze with the well beaten whites of 
eggs, afterwards polishing with a soft 
chamois leather. A thin coat of white 
shellac dissolved in spirit will also 
harden the leather.” 


of 











GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Cheapest Roo 
You Can Buy. 
Our roofing will last 
forty years. Write us 


for proof. Best quality 


only — our motto. 

Poor grade roofing 

is very expensive 

in the end. Weare 

the oldest steel 

roofing firm in the 

west. Can show pic 

tures of our roofs quarter 
century old. Send for catalog, 
free samples and delivered prices. 


STEEL ROOFING and STAMPING WORKS 


612 &. W. Second St.. Des Moines, lowe 
Established 1996 by W. F. Hansen 








Cutler’s Blood Pure Powders 


Internal Treatment Trade Mark 
for Blood and Skin 
Diseases of Horses, 
Mules and Cattle. 
Such eas Fistula, f 
Poll Evil, Distem- 
er, Farcy, Lump 
aw, Moonblind- 
ness, etc. 
$1.10 and $5.00 packages 
Your Druggist sells it. 
Endorsed by many successful users. 
For further information write the Manufacturer 


CUTLER’S REMEDY CO., Deep River, lowa 
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DO YOU WANT 
s TO EARN MORE MONEY ¢ 


Learn Grain Elevator 
Management 


Good openings and big salaries | ao 
trained business experts. Study | 
your spare time—learn the methods 
and teachings of trained grain men. 
Our home study course easily mas- 
tered by ambitious students—each 
student carefully worked under per- 
sonal supervision. 

Look ahead—prepare yourself for 
better things—study now while you 
have the chance. Write for full de- 
taille of our correspondence course 
for Grain Elevator Managers. 


THE MODERN TRAINING SCHOOL 
. 818 Duriey Bidg. Bloomington, Il, 
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and Tourist siecp- 

ers via the scenic, sunny 
Southern route to balmy Cali- 
fornia. Seethe Grand Canyon. 
Convenient stopovers ar- 
ranged. Low round trip fares, 
Great Western dining service 


and Fred Harvey meals. 
California Limited 
Standard Sleepers Daily to Los Angeles 


The Missionary 


Tourist Sleepers to Los Angeles Every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 





shall be glad to help plan your trip, 
pa a ma Ayan avee poo aaccrigtive 


ts with full information. 


MAIL THIS TO 


he CHICAGO 
WES 


Schnell, Dist. Pass. Agent 
514 Habel ldg., Des Molues, lowa 
me“ Grand Ca 
Picture 


© The Missionary (tourist cars) 
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youu get your best reception, yet with 
+ this Longer Life battery, and with ab- 
“4 solute dependability. Highest quality. So 
« low priced because we sell direct. Six volts, 
ae 120 ampere size. Extra thick plates and’ 
= seperators give greater capacity and longer life. 
Rubber compo case with handles. Best materiad 
and jon through G d for 3 
years, Uf you want a battery that stands up under 
constant use and brings in everything clear end 
strong buy e “Longer Life” direct. Send no money. 
We will ship CO. D. Subject to inspection. Get 
literature. 
CONGER LIFE BATTERY CO. 
Dep't. B, Des Moines, lowe 











MONUMENTS AND MARKERS 


Direct to you at 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES 


We save you about one-half the cost on monuments 
rite today for prices and catalog, 
EQUITY MFG. CO. 


Dept. D, Box 83, St. Cloud, Minn. 














DOGS ge 
+4 Pedisreed German Police Dogs 


ideal i 1 
bet trained. Loyal. Courageous. Intelligent. 
dogs 








Reliable. Three fine dogs at stud. Police 
from the Anderson Kennels are line bred f 
8 imported German stock. Prize winners. Write 
. LA. Anderson Kernels. Box 20 . Stanhope, iowa ‘ 








ye FUL Collies and Shepherd pups. 
Natural Heelers. Picture 10c. 
B. ELLIS, Heaver Crossing, Nebraska 
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The Yankee of 


Santa Barbara 


(Continued from page 7) 


in a shout. “Here we are, Senor. No 
Spaniard in California will dig you out 
here.” 

It was a deep hollow in the side of the 
hill, roofed with a great slab of rock. 
Jerry agreed it would take good hunting 
to find it. 

Dan staggered in after Jerry and 
stretched out flat on his stomach on the 
ground. 

‘I'm near done,” he groaned. 

Esteban was sympathetic. ‘Your friend 
has done well,” he declared. “Only «a 
stout heart would -have held out to the 
end.” 

“You are going back now?” asked 
Jerry. 

“At once. 
me. If the Spaniards follow, 
find the tracks of three horses 
They will not search here,” 

“Watch out that they don’t grab you 
back at the mission,” warned Jerry. 

“That will be easy. You gentlemen 
forced me to go with you. What could 
a poor fellow like me do? Presently I 
escaped. I bring them word you are far 
down the valley, striking for El Camino 
Real and the north. Rest easy. In two 
days I shall return. The hunt will have 
died down. I can bring you to Senor 
Stoner and he will know what to do 
then.” 

Jerry thanked him, 
down the hill. 

They lay quiet till evening. 
came from the valley below. If the Span- 
iards who were hunting them passed, 
they traveled swiftly and without noise, 
Since they heard no dogs, Jerry guessed 
the pursuit had gone another way. 


I will take your mounts with 
they will 
below. 


and he slid away 


No sound 


HEN it was dark, they lighted a 
\ small fire and made a sort of stew 
out of the jerked meat they found in the 
packs. While Dan baked flat tortillas in 
front of the coals, Jerry crept down to 
the stream to refill the canteens. 

They ate like wolves. There was little 
talking. Jerry perceived, however, that 
Dan was moody and worrying. 

“How's everything going?’ he 
“Will you be in shape for a dash 
when Esteban comes for us?” 
~«“T’'m well enough,” declared Dan. ‘Give 
me a night’s rest and I'll tackle any ten 
Spaniards—or sea captains, either. But, 
hang me if I believe we'll ever see that 
boy again.”’ 

‘What boy? Esteban? Why?" 

“Those Spaniards will get him and 
take him to pieces just for pure cussed- 
ness. They know there’s a reward out 
for us. If they’re not pure fools, they'll 
guess he kept them from earning it. If 
he cames back, [’'m a Kanaka.” 

It was an unpleasant thought, the more 
unpleasant since it seemed so probable. 

“Stoner will look out for him,” sug- 
gested Jerry hopefully. 

“Stoner won't know he’s caught. 
think he’s still with us.” 

They were both worn out and dis- 
heartened. So far, they were safe, but 
for how long? Jerry knew that his anx- 
iety for Esteban was in part anxiety for 
himself. Without a guide, without horses, 
how would they get back? 

So they went to sleep, on hard ground 
that kept them tossing and brought night- 
mares. The next day they kept close to 
their hiding place and Hghted no fire 
until evening. No one came near, 

Another . night followed, and. another 
day like the first. Dan was getting as 
strong as ever. His back was still sore, 
but his native vigor was reasserting it- 
self. 

Toward evening, they heard a hail from 
the valley. They feared to answer, but 
Jerry crept up to the thicket and found 
an eye-hole. Dan recharged the pistols 
feverishly. 

A horse and rider burst thru the brush 
below. At first Jerry thought it was Es- 
teban. Another glance showed the man 
to be too big and his face too dark. 

“Senor Allen,” called the man. 
quickly. It is Mariano.” 

Jerry plowed thru the thicket and slid 
down the slope. Mariano spurred up his 
mount.” 

“He hid you well,” said the Indian. 
“He should have done as well by him- 
self.” 

“Have the Spaniards got him?” 
Jerry. 

“That is the word I get. The soldiers 
at the mission have him in jail there.” 

“What are they going to do with him?” 

“Who knows? The stock, perhaps; 
perhaps a flogging first. Perhaps a firing 
squad.” 

“But the insurrection— 

“That may help him, If he lives till 
tomorrow morning or till the morning 
after. We can do nothing at once. I 
must ride back north.” 

Jerry had a picture of Esteban, cring- 
ing, ike Dan, under the blows of the cat 
o’ nine tails. He remembered the vindic- 
tive air of the soldier they had bearded 
at the mission. 

“We can go,” 
“Two Yankee sailors are 
Spaniards any day. 
horses?”’ 

Mariano smiled. 


asked, 
back 


He'll 


“Come 


asked 


began Jerry. 


he declared suddenly. 
worth four 
Where can we get 


“There are always 





horses,” he said. ‘I lassoed two and bor- 
rowed a couple of saddles and brought 
them along. It. came to me that you 
might want them. Come, I will show you 
the road to Santa Barbara.” 

It was an easier road than the one 
they followed on their flight. They came 
out of the dark valley into moonlight and 
found the trail plain beneath their horses’ 
feet. 


T WAS late when they came to the top 

of the pass. Mariano had long since 
left them. The two faced the down trail 
together. 

The air was cool and fresh; the shad- 
ows of manzanita and holly made deep 
pools of black on the silver rock. Below, 
mist half veiled the slopes and the valley 
beyond, It seemed as if they were riding 
into a land made of moonlight and of 
gray mist. 

Jerry felt surprisingly calm and yet 
light-hearted. It seemed that he was a 
character in a story, entering an enchant- 
ed country in search of brave adventures. 
For the moment he was a Paladin, riding 
to the wars, instead of a very dirty boy 
of eighteen in ragged pants and shirt, and 
with a Spanish jail or a forecastle wait- 
ing for him. 

“That jail is nothing but a dirt house,” 
said Dan suddenly. ‘‘We can jerk him 
out of there in a jiffy,” 

“Then what?” 

“Go down to the Presidio, get Stoner, 
and make for the hills again. That old 
rascal will have something up his sleeve.” 

Jerry pondered. He was not sure it 
would be so easy. In spite of his brave 
words to Mariano, he hoped profoundly 
that the soldiers would be sound asleep. 
Dead drunk would be better. Two pistols 
against four or five muskets were not 
much. And the Presidio itself was not 
far away, with a company of soldiers 
ready to respond to a call from the little 
detachment from the mission. 

Dan broke into a song. He had shown 
an immense bettering of his spirits since 
they had started. The flogging had 
bruised both his body and his pride. He 
had been whipped like a dog, and was 
grateful for the chance to prove he was 
a man again. 

The mist enfolded them as they came 
down the hill. The dampness settled on 
their clothes. A chill breeze made them 
shiver. 

“Serve out the grog,” complained Dan. 
“This takes the heart out of a man.” 

This was exactly what it was doing. 
The chill sank into them. The darkness 
was disconcerting. What if they were off 
the trail? What if morning came and 
found them wandering in the hills? Jerry 
joined in Dan’s wish for something to 
drink that might put new vigor in him. 

Ahead, a bell sounded. The two halted 
and looked at each other. 

‘The mission,’ cried Dan. 

Jerry shook his head. ‘‘Not at this time 
of night. They'll ring for mass in the 
morning, but not before.’’ 

They went on, but more cautiously. 
Presently a white mass began to show 
itself up thru the darkness ahead, 

Jerry swung off his horse and led off 
down the road. 

“We are getting too close,” he said, 
“That’s the mission, and from that bell 
somebody is awake around here.” 

The horses were left by the road, The 
two went on. The white walls of the mis- 
sion stood silent and grim as a city of 
the dead. 

They had approached from the west. 
Now they worked their way around the 
east wall, beside the dormitory. From the 
shelter of the base of the square tower, 
they peeréd out across the open space, at 
the guard house, with the orchard wall be- 
yond. The blackness was turning to gray, 
but the buildings were as yet nothing 
more than dark blurs. 

Jerry leading, the two worked their 

ay down the slope toward the creek, 
swung around the base of the hill on the 
hollow’s other side, and came at the 
guard house from the north. 


N HANDS and knees they crept up 

toward the squat, dirt colored mass 
that was the guard house. They were 
within fifty yards when Dan put a hand 
on Jerry’s arm 

A soldier came out of the door, He 
yawned, looked about, and began a slow 
pacing up and down before the house, 

The two Yankees did not stir. Pres- 
ently they saw the soldier move out away 
from them toward the road, His figure 
blurred in the mist. His voice came back 
faintly. 

“Hlow has the night gone, my friend? 
Still wakeful? Ah, how sad. Perhaps a 
xood kick in the ribs may compose you. 
There,” 

Both Dan and Jerry were on their feet. 

‘“steban’s over there,’’ declared Jerry 
wrathtfully. ‘‘What are those curs doing 
to him?” 

“We'll soon 
“Come on.” 

They ran toward the sentry. In a few 
strides they had gained enough ground so 
the situation was clear. A set of stocks 
had been erected near the jail. Pinioned 


see,” said Dan grimly. 





there by both hands and feet wag 
hunched-up figure that the Sentry hi 
taunting. ‘ be 

“What a fiesta we shall have 
row,” the sentry was saying. “First, i | 
you are very good, you may have q 
of water for breakfast. After that 
corporal will flog you a little; and : 
if you still can not remember where 
Yankees are hid, you will go back to this 
so pleasant bed.” 

Then suddenly the air of pla 
humor vanished. ‘‘Where Hn they, 
pig? Tell me!” he ordered, and Kicket 
out savagely with a booted toe, 

In that instant, destruction fell on him, | 
Jerry dived for his knees, and 
swinging the heavy pistol like a clu 
brought down the barrel on the fellow’y 
skull. He keeled over and Jerry got 
panting. be 

In the instant he saw and appreciated 
Esteban’s plight, Jerry wished fervently 
that Dan’s blow had smashed the Span. 
jard’s skull, The Indian was sitting oy 
the ground, his knees bent sharply ang 
pole thrust under them. Under thig 
his arms were drawn and his hands locked 
in the same stocks that held his feet, It 
was a position calculated to produce the 
utmost refinement of torture, Esteban 
seemingly had long since passed beyond 
the first agony of the position. Hig head 
hung on one side and he seemed in a 
stupor of exhaustion. 

A padlock held the stocks, Dan wrenched 
at them vainly. ‘The stout boardg held 
and the padlock would not break, 

“Take that musket and watch for the 
guard,” cried Jerry. ‘I'll get him loose, | 

He jerked out his pistol, put the muzale 
to the lock and pulled the trigger. hs 
shot that followed shattered both the lock 
and the dead silence of the early T™orn- 
ing. Dogs began to bark. Cries cams 
from the village. Oaths and the sonnd 
of a sudden commotion came from the 
guard house. 

In a second, the stocks were in pleceg 
and Esteban lifted free. Jerry shook him 
violently. He only groaned, 

A musket roared in Jerry’s ears, 

“That'll teach him to keep his nose {me | 
side,””’ swore Dan vigorously, and fell to 
reloading. ; 

“You'll have to take him on your back,” 
panted Jerry. ‘‘We’ll make for that hut 
on the hill yonder,” 

“Not on my back,” said Dan, grimace 
ing; “but I'll carry him somehow, Take 
this thing and take a shot at those Spam 
iards if they show up.” t 

Jerry took the musket, hastily stripped” 
the fallen soldier of his cartridge box ant 
swung the loop that held it over his ow 
shoulder. He heard Dan grunting as be 
lifted the slight form of the Indian, 
kept his eyes on the door and the wit 
dows of the guard house. 

No one stirred for the second, and the 
boy cast a quick glance toward the hut 
on the slope beyond. It was a good hil 
dred and fifty yards away. ‘. 

He groaned and swung the muzzle @ 
his musket back to cover the guard hou 
again. A 

“Go as fast as you can, Dan,” he cried. 
“T’ll hold them till you get a start.” 


(Continued next week) 
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OHIO BEATS WEST ON LAMBS + 

Ohio lamb feeders can expect a bigget 
figure on the profit side of the | 
next spring by buying native lambs i 
preference to western lambs this fall. 

Admitting that that is contrary to the 
common bellef and practice in Ohio, Lb & 
Kauffman, livestock extension spe 
at the Ohio State University, explains it 
this way: ig 

“Western feeding lambs are delivering 
at Ohio points at from $16 to $17 1) 
ewt. Ohio mutton and fine wool : 
are costing from $12 to $14.50 per @ 
Feeders in Ohio have in the past pref 
western lambs because they are freer ftom 
parasites, particularly stomach worms. 

“Thin native lambs, however, Whe 
treated for stomaeh worms, can malt 
the more profitable feeders. 

“In 1923 and 1924, Bell, of the Oi 
agricultural experiment station, at Woor 
ter, ran some winter feeding tests with 
western, Ohio mutton and Ohio fine 
lambs. Native mutton lambs gained @ 
rapidly and economically as did the ; 
erns. The native fine wools, howe 
did not gain as rapidly or as cheaply, 

“Due largely to a lower initial cost al 
heavier fleece (especially on the # 
wools), the native lambs returned 48 
er profit. The western lambs retul 
over feed costs, a profit of $3.19 Apia 
native mutton lambs, $5.71; native 
wools, $4.69. 

“Since the treatment for stomach WANs 
costs but a fraction of a cent 4® 
Ohio feeders should be able to get ® 
lambs at a much lower cost by OF 
natives and treating them.” 


LEAD THE PRECIOUS METAL 
An intensely interesting story 
from the time it is mined until @ 
the various commercial and scien 

purposes is found in ‘Lead, the 
Metal,” by Harn. Many otherwise % 
posted readers have no conception & 
extent to which lead concerns U8 ™ 
every-day life, and will find this @# 
nating story. Published “at $ 
Century Co.. New York City, N 
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buying some more of 
that newRed Strand Fence! 


Moreand more fence buyers are turn- 
ing to thisnew RED STRAND. They 
have learned that this patented Cop- 
Bearing, “Galvannealed” fence 
outlasts the ordinary kind—and 
it costs much less in the long run. 


Made of copper-bearing steel—it resists 
rust clear to the core. Then the patented 
“Galvannealed’’ process applies from 2 to 3 
times more zinc coating than the ordinary 
vanizing method. That’s why this new 
ED STRAND gives many years of extra 


" Galvaihitéaled 
Square Deal Fence 


Then there are these big features: Knot that 
egperantect not to slip; full gauge wires; 
8 


picket-like stay wires require fewer 
* well crimped line wires retain their 

ase, etc. Look for the Red Strand— 

then buy it, you’ll never have regrets. 
FREE to Land Owners 

1) Red Strand fence catalog. (2) ‘‘Official 
f of Tests’’—shows reports on fence 

tests conducted by noted authorities. (3) 

Ropp’s Calculator, All sent FREE. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 








Fvoaed Industrial St. Peoria, Illinois 











KITSELMAN ‘FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 
<y SACTORY DIRECT 











“I Saved $38.45,” says 
J. P. McElroy, Blanch- 
ard, Iowa. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Factory Prices, 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today fer Free Catalog 
rm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
ar’ 





The ONE - PROFIT — Throttling Governor 


THE STANDARD in cheap, dependable 
Spa all-purpose engine—yet so 
simple and trouble-proof a boy can operate 
Over 100,000 in use all over the world, 
Burns KEROSENE, GASOLINE, 
GAS-OIL, DISTILLATE or GAS. 
Delivers big surplus power on any fuel—even speed 
Onanyload, Completcly equipped with WIC Megeste, 
and power regulator and throttling governor, 
WICO Magneto This famous magneto assures 
Equipped easy rting in any tempera- 
tute—sure performance in rain, snow orsleet, The 
most perfect systemof high tension ignition known, 


h DOWN up to 10 H-P. 


PREE—Send for our latest Engine Book, or if {ne 
feated ask for our Log and ‘Tree Saw, 
or Kump Catalogs. No obligation, 
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K HEATER 


BURNS OIL 
Fits any tan’:.» Borns 14 to 16 
a hours oA one gulion of kero- 
sene. No « 8, 

for ints older, r 
pret ah 
jutac' eho 

tere: Ya =~ 

berssee Write for information. 
art ie 
F“""iRE TANK HEATER CO, 
107 W.7th St. ,Washington, le. 


er. 






OSH- 
=. AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“An egotist is a man who 
thinks his wife ought to call him 
‘Colonel’ just because he parts’ 
his hair with military brushes.” 























HOW A WINNER THINKS HE FELT 


Frank Davis, of Harrisonburg, Va., 
predicted last month tnat he would win 
the Joshaway contest. Frank was right 
and so we sent him the check, The 
above is the winner’s own idea of how 
he acted when he received it. Any other 
winners who want to express their feel- 
ings in such a manner should write 
Joshaway at once. Watch for next week’s 
picture. 


FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 
“You big bonehead,” shouted the con- 
struction superintendent to his Swede 
foreman, “I told you to fire that man and 
you hit him with an ax.” 
“Vell, boss, dose ax, she have sign, ‘For 
Fire Only’.” 


A LITERARY JOKE 
Joe: “Great Scott! I’ve forgotten who 
wrote ‘Ivanhoe’.” 
Jo: “I'll tell you if you tell me who 
the Dickens wrote the ‘Tale of Two 
Cities’.”’ 









HUMAN EMOTIONS 

“Why do you weep over the sorrows of 
people in whom you have no interest 
when you go to the theater?” asked the 
man. 

‘TI don’t know,” replied the wor-an. 
“Why do you cheer wildly when a man 
with whom you are not acquainted slides 
onto second base?’ 


TRY SOMETHING NEW 
All effort of the railroads to implant 
caution in the minds of automobile driv- 
ers having failed, the following signs are 
pugegested for railroad crossings: 
“Come ahead. You don’t amount to 
much anyway.” 


“Don’t stop. Nobody will miss you.” 


A REAL ONE 

Bystander: “I observe that you treat 
that man very respectfully.” 

Garage Man: “Yes, he’s one of our 
early settlers.” 

“Early settler? Why, he’s not more 
than forty years of age.”’ 

“That may be true, but he pays his 
bills on the first of every month.” 





WANTED—A CAN OPENER 

* Little Betsy and her mother. were hav- 
ing lunch together, and her mother, who 
always tried to impress facts upon her 
young dauchter, said: 

“These little sardines, Betsy, are some- 
times eaten by the larger fish.” 

Betsy gazed at the sardines in wonder, 
and said: 

‘But, mother, how do the large fish get 
the cans open?” 


PROPER DESTINATION 


























“the range of Beaver Board’s 






“Jumbo” 


WALL BOARD 


A Beaver quality wall board plus 25% 
more thickness, strength, stiffness 


Those unduplicated qualities that you 
have always found in genuine Beaver 
Fibre Wall Board are now found on an 
increased scale in Beaver “Jumbo” 
Wall Doard. 

This super-board is 25 per cent 
thicker, stronger and stiffer than the 
standard wall board. The resistance to 
heat, cold and sound is also increased 
25 per cent. No condition is 





































too severe for this amazingly 
husky wall board. 
Particularly on the farm, 
Beaver Fibre Wall Board has 
a remarkably wide range of 
uses. It is ideal for modern- 
izing old homes; for all remod- 
eling; for new buildings; fora 
hundred and one miscellane- 
ous uses. And now that the 
standard product is supple- 
mented by this super-board, 


utility isstill furtherincreased. 
Send for a sample of this handy, 
durable wall material and a copy of 
the Beaver Plan Book, showing how 
to use Beaver Fibre Wall Board and 
illustrating the artistic effects that 
can be produced. Address Dept BBI0B 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


BEAVER 


fibre Wall Board 
63 

































panel, 


{ Know it by the j 
RED BEAVER 


Because Beaver is the 
pioneer and leader in its 
field there is a tendency 
to call all wall boards 
“Beaver Board.” 
is a mistake. Beaver 
Wall Board is not the 
name of a kind of ma- 
terial; it is the name of 
one superlative fibre 
wall board. You can 
identify the regular 
Beaver Wall Board by 
the red Beaver border 
that is found on every 
The “ Jumbo” 
Board is marked in the 
same way and is also 
identified by its greater 
thickness, 


This 
























































An English actress was thinking of 
taking a holiday in the Isle of Wight. H 

Her maid, however, objected to going 
there, giving as her reason that the cli- | 


IN 


Reduces 
Lymphan 


and allay 





Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 


Bruises, 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERM'CIDE 


Does not blister or remove the 





SXe)= =I | 


TRADE MARK REG.ULS. PAT. OFF 
Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
gitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 


8 —_ Heals Sores, Cuts, 
oot Chafes. It isa 


YOU CAN BUY 


Good Securities 
in Small or Large Lots 


Partial Payments 


Ash for booklet A-1 which explains 









































For Orimy hands, 
All black from toil, 

se me with soap, 
ll cut paint and oil. 

































mate was not “embracing” 


enough. 


“Now, what am I to do with a girl like | 
that?’ asked her mistress in mock de- 


spair. 


“Take her to the Isle of Man,” prompt- 
ly advised the friend to whom she was 


speaking. 





ON THE LEVEL 


Tourist (paying his bill): 


square now.” 
Hotel Keeper: 


you’ll be ’round again very shortly.” 


“Yes, sir, and I 


“Well, I’m 


hope 


' $1.25 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 





hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.50 a bottle, delivered Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 R free. 
ABSOKBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for mankind, re- 
duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Concen 
trated — only a few drops required at an application. Price 





W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





our plan and terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
7 Wall Street 


New York 
Established 1884 














Do your buying 
laces’ Farmer. 


SAFETY FIRST 


will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 





from firms adveriising in Wal- 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we 




















WALLACES’ FARMER, October 30, 10 


os 





1442 (26). 


MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For ‘in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 156 per cent of pre-war and 103 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
wheat, oats, hides and copper are decided- 
ly below the general price level. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
































































































































5], 8 
eed es 
el og By, 
Sew Yl eum 
Beal fag 
vu ry “i a o~™ 
OHnwe!| Yaw 
5 » ° Hy v ° 
Ry or] Ay 2.8 

Eisher’s index number ...... | 156] 103 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... | ~ 154] 122 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 152) 114 
Canners and cutters ........ 107} 90 
I a ob 5:9 3 3:65919 01550 4,915 4 161) 125 
HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs ‘ te 146) 110 
Light hogs ,.. 147 120 
EAA 171 146 
hn ook cca a ois dink 124 102 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Rtn b hs ne ncin ts 4 540 | 199] 106 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston 166) 89 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 91| 102 

GRAIN 
At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .........;. 120 78 
Oats, No. 2 white ..........., 92 79 
moment, No. 2 red’ ............ 144 110 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 133 103 

On lowa Farms— | 
ie ll At ee a is! 75 
aes deni nes RRA. WP 82] 82 
—_-______MILL-FEEDS ae acm 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 137 88 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ...... 136 95 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 119/ 97 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 129} 100 

HAY 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... | ~ 146/116 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 134] 107 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS teed 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 152) 134 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 192} 98 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 114 128 
Cotton, at New York ; 164) 91 
Eggs, at RBIORTO 000055500005 _ 139, _—*97 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago 

Se a ree: { 184] 90 
PI ooo ons oe 45 a4 che cee 149/ 9117 
Re esis edi, wee 190) 130 
IE) 60 010.500 0959680500 0000 _ 183] 129 

FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— Wai a: oo 

RR ee ee 115} 71 

BCT tS saiingou cach ss acne 113] 73 

ean biden cabkeeckecsk 111} 73 
Oats— | 

NE op Le ow caetces 88) 76 

TGS 400s 0009 b bos s0seee 89 78 
Wheat— 

EA eae 125 96 

ERR eI pratense 115} 93 

July ener Re tissewser 105} 93 

anu | 

ET ore iy ain Pw ok 125 96 

ee eG ad okies sales 123} 98 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... | 140] 167 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 139! 109 
Copper, at New York ....... 93 111 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 164 lll 
Lumber 

Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 

RE en. Ole ek | 179 100 

Yellow pine (southern) 

1x8 No. 2 common boards 178] 106 

Yellow pine (southern) | 

1xG and 2 B (finish)..... 221 108 
ENS ab Wuies anknkfanecc ccc 153 97 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 

outside of New York, 

month of September ...... 241 108 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

BOW OPE ooo. oc ccc une, 100 150 
Industrial stocks .........__| 205 134 
Railroad eee 95 120 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 


corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 












































































































































































































































erage of prices from common to choice. 
































week before $15.62. 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 
light native cow hides at Chicago Bye 
clover seed at Toledo $17.75, and 
at New York 21.8c. Iowa elevator 
corn prices are about 68%%c, 
wheat $1.35. ; 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat for the second Week fp 
October were 8,163,000 ushels, ag 
pared with 6,867,000 bushels for 
before and 9,486,000 bushels for the sam 
week last year. Exports of corn for “ 
second week in October were 95,000 bush. 
els, as compared with 293,0000 bushels the 
week before and 5,000 bushels for 
Same week last year. ‘Exports of oats fy 
the second week in October were 953,00) 
bushels, as compared with 317,000 bu; 
els the week before and 869,000 bushels 
for the same week last year, 


She! 





the Week 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the second week jy” 
October were 6,850,000 pounds, 
pared with 7,642,000 pounds the 
fore and 11,580,000 pounds for the 
week last year. Exports of pork the 
week in October were 21,613,000 pounds, 
4s compared with 9,890,000 Pounds the 
week before and 12,691,000 pounds for the 
Same week last year. 


week be. 


Second 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 102 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 95 per 
cent for fat cattle, 98 per cent for sheep 
and 121 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re 
ceipts and prices as they have prevalled 
week by week for the past eight w 
Each week ts compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thug 
eliminating seasonal bias. 
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FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- HAY 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- b> 
tral states is about 125 per cent. = 
JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war o ° 
relationships as a base, January lard CI a to 
now indicates a price of $9.39 per ewt. r a § 
for heavy hogs at Chicago next Jan- £ aia 
uary. ° mM 1é) 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show Mixed clover, No. i— | 
the percentage for week ending October Last week ............ ee 17.00/24.50 
10, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- Week before .........[..... 16.50) 24.50 
age for the corresponding week: Coal , ia 
Timothy, No. 1 | 
and coke 94 per cent, grain 83 per cent, ee? a ee ee) eee |...../26,00 
livestock 116 per cent, lumber 113 per Week before .........: Pek ee, 26.00 
cent, ore 101 per cent, and miscellaneous Alfalfa, Ne oh all hi eta | | 
merchandise 117 per cent. DAGEO WABI 6 oss 560%cces 120.00 23.75 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- Week before ......... {20.00/23.75: 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent | Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand OS eee 18.50)}22.00 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- Week before ¢..cise0- {18.50/22.00] 
war as city labor. Alfalfa, standard— | 
NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New Last i, a eee |16.75/19.75 
York factory wagés are 227 per cent and Week before ......... {16.75|19.50) 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 | Alfalfa, No. 2— is I 
per cent of pre-war normal. Ses eee pia cc Re SIME ope ee 
COST OF LIVING now averages about Oat tan Ng we. Sheena Wa es | 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, Last week ............ | 7.75| 8.25/11.50 
Week before ......... | 7.75} 8.00/11.50 
MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES GRAIN 
Butter, creamery extras, last week 
48%c, week before 49%c; cheddar cheese, ie] o 
last week 24\%c, week before 24%c; egEs, 5 - 
fresh firsts, last week 42c, week before ° & 
40%c; ducks, last week 20c, week beforé ry) C4 a S 
19c; spring chickens, last week 21%c, g | a A 
week before 20%c. a & CI o 
S) ° ie a) 
CORN OIL CAKE MEAL Gorn, No. 3¥— 7 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 Last week ....{ .83 | .77% 8214] .76 
in ton lots. Week before ..| .83 | .8 89 76 
Corn, No. 3Y— ; 5 
, Last week del SE Sls cs ime 81 -74% 
The Week 8 Markets Week before a 8244 | Fe ecarate .88 74% 
Corn, No, 4Y— 
CATTLE Last week ....| .81%|......|......| .73% 
——S———eeEEEEEeeee Week before ..| .80%4|......|...... 13% 
2 Oats— 
a) Last week . a 30% 37 Jeno eee] 285% 
° Week before ..) 39% Fo . 36.% 
a to | 2 ‘i 
r ai Barley— | | 
3 oO ro Last week .... 71% 
Bia g Week before ..| .75 | | 
° ak: a x wl | 
, oe ae zast wee coce] 00% 
oon nay O49 — Week before |!:| (835) | 
Choice and prime— Wheat, No. 2 hard} til | | 
rn opens 13.88/15.25/14.30 | Last week ....{1.51% te 1.41% 
Week before .....: .. .[14.08/15.38/14.50 Week before. .'1.50_|1.61__|1.631%4/1.43% 
300d — 
Last week ............/11.00/12.62/11.45 FEEDS 
Week before ........./11.18/12.62/11.62 
Medium— > a * 
Last week ............| 8.05] 9.25] 8.30 2 = 3 ry 
Week before .........| 8.18] 9.38] 8.38 ai. | isi. 
Common— 3 a 4 ° bo * 
~ Last week ...... seeeee] 5,72] 7.00] 5.98 gi a2] eg] 4] g 
Week before ........%| 5.88] 7.00| 5.92 a al oe no] = 
Light wright beef steers s 4 s Qa 5 
ag “ a a 
oice a e— an— 
Last is a 7” ™ ert are 13.62/14.25/13.92 Last week... ./25.75/23.50/22.75/28.00 
Week before ....... . -/13.88/14.50/14.38 ane before. .]24.75)23.50|21.75|28.00 
ec a— Shorts— 
a Sas eee eeee] 9.31/10.25| 9.62 Last week... ./26.25/29.50/23.62/34.00 
Week before eeeeees| 9.52/10.31] 9.75 Week before. .|26.00/30.25]23.25134.00! 
Common— | Hominy feed— | 
Tueet Week vkccaced .--| 5.65) 6.62! 5.80 Last week... .]28.26/...../.....133.00 
Week before ...... -+»| 5.68) 6.62) 5.75 Week before. .|28.25). + |35.00) . 
Butcher cattle— Oil meal (0.p.)— 
-Heifers— Last week..../44.50[...../41.75 
Last week ..... soeeeee| 9.05] 9.62] 9.12 Week before. ./44.75]..... 42.25 
Week before .........| 9.42] 9.62] 9.20 | Cottonseed meal 
Cows— (41 per cent) 
Last week ............{ 6.78] 7.12] 6.55 Last week... ./40.25 
Week before eoeeee! 6.92] 7.12] 6.55 Week before. .|40.25 
Bulls— Tankage— 
Last week ............| 5.05] 5.88] 5.12 Last week....|..... 60.00/..... 70.00/65.00 
Week before ...... ---| 5.12] 5.75] 5.18 Week before..'...../65.00]..... 75.00165.00 
Canners and cutters— Gluten— 
Last week ..:... er 3.18] 3.38] 3.35 Last week....|..... RAE Peres! Aswan: 34.30 
Week before .....; ..-{ 3.18] 3.38] 3.30 Week _before..|..... ilatsxatoval viscera cel uertiats 135.30 
oe a ge geal 7.95| 8.00! 7.80 *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
Week before ¢..2//222/ 792| 8.00] 7/85 | al other points, car lots. 
Cows and heifers— 
ee 4.69] 4.62] 4.75 FOREIGN EXCHANGE é 
Week before ......... | 4.56] 4.62] 4.75 ———. 
HOGS , s 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 2 rm Ez 
Last week ............ 10.85]11.20]11.02 FY 5 9 
Week before ......... 10.90) 11.52}11.22 is a2 ae 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— os BE Dg 
Last week ............{11.05/11.28]11.10 A} ae! BO 
Week before ......... 11.05/11.68/11.32 British sterling ex- | 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | change— | | | 
LUMO WOOK. cis sa odescr 10.92 11.18/11.12 Last week ....... $4.867 |$4.844 99.5 | 
Week before ......... 11.05/11.32/11.32 WORK. DOPONG. os <6 clies cence | 4.841 99.6 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | French frane— | 
Last week ............ 10.78/11.12/11.00 Last week ....... } 193 | .0433 | 23.4 
Week before ......... 10.62/11.10)11.28 WOOK DELOLO. ..:s:ctes 900030 0447 | 23.2 
Smooth and rough heavy | aaa PRS ie A RR AR Bees! 
= SOWS (250 Ibs. LIBERTY BONDS 
ee L, e 9.32!) 9.50) 9.85 
Week before ......... 9.50] 9.60)10.25 
Pigs (130 lbs. down) — | | ® 
MME WOE ooo ksciicdce 10.55}11.50/11.00 2 ra 
Week before ......... 10.38|11.62/11.25 S g 
Stock pigs— a ad 
BME UN 6s sos sce alos ces Sconces 11.38 3 ee 
Week before ......... Ree aS 075 |. eclte + a 
U. S. Liberty 4's, second —| 
SHEEP Lest Week oo... cece seaee $100.00($100.72 
——_—— ie ee a ER) RR RE Ee | 100.66 
Lambs (84 Ibs, down), | 8. Liberty 4%4’s, third— | 
medium to prime—_ | | Last week 100.00! 101.06 
Last MN ns conkoiasae 14.12 14.38 13.88 Week before Poe as eet ae P | 101.03 
Week before ......... 14.25)14.45113.88 | U.S. Liberty 4%'s. fourth!" , 
Lambs, culls and common | Las ated ts { { 9 
al ; NAC | aap ies a 100.00! 102.12 
Get WOOK oi. o6s sca ce 11.75/12.00! 1.25 Week theanes | | 10203 
Week before ,......... 11.88/12.00/10.88 nn * == 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
ae 10.75 11.25/10.75 FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Week before ......... 10.75|11.25/10.75 Federal land bank bonds, due in 1954 
Ewes, medium to choice— | but callable in 1934, were quoted last 
mgt wae ...:..«:...43 6.18] 6.38] 6.25 week at 103%. Since these bonds are 4% 
Week -before ......... 6.12] 6.38] 6.38 per cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.30 per cent. 
Feeder lambs, medium to | All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
choice— | | and are now yielding 4.24 to 4.44 per cent. 
ee Ge ee re 114.50/15.00/13.88 
Week before ......... 14.50/15.00/13.75 LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all Liverpool—Last week $17.73, week be- 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- | fore $18.48 Chicago—Last week $14.82, 












































THOGS 
———_._. 
3s | 3g 
8o/ 34 
Be) BE ; 
82) 8s! be 
Oo | 04) sr 
MO] MS! Og 
August 29 to Sept. 4 111] 108] 9 
September 5 to ll ...... 89 82} 97 
September 12 to 18 ...... 86) 106] 9% 
September 19 to 25 ...... 88] 101) 1% 
September 25 to Oct. 1 118} 112) 106 
October 2to 8......... 102] 109° 109 
October 9 to 16 ........; 91 95) 96 
October 16 to 22......... 82| 87/109 
¢CATTLE 
August 29 to Sept. 4....] 114] 104) 92 
September 5 to 11 ...... 72] =58] 9 
September 12 to 18 ...... 84] 97) 9 
September 19 to 25 ...... 87 87) 101 
September 25 to Oct. 1 110} 108) 101 
October 2 to. 8 ......... 108} 113! 106 
October 9 to 15 ......... 101; 108 
October 16 to 22 .....03:6. 105] 111} % 
August 29 106] 71] 
September 85} 64! 
September 10 4 | 8» 
September 79| «76! #8 
September 75| 83) @ 
October 2 86; 84) % 
October ‘9 96 87; 100 
October 16 to 22 ......... 74| 80; 98 
*LAMBS 
August 29 to Sept. 4 106} 71! 15 
September 5 to 11 ...... 85] 64! I 
September 12 to 18 ...... 70| 82) i 
September 19 to 25 ...... 79| 76) iM 
September 25 to Oct. 1 75| 83 it 
Obteuer Fito 8 2.3.62... 86] 84 19 
October 9 to 15 ......... 96, 87/12 
October 16 to 22 1..2.252° 74{ 80) 1a 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


SWINE MAY HELP OAT PRICES 


It may be that swine will offer one 8 
lution to the low prices which Iowa farm 
ers have had to accept for their oat crop 
during the past several years. This pos 
sibility looms as a result of extensive @% 
periments which have been conducted this 
year at the Iowa agricultural experiment 
station at Ames. 

Pigs fed the past spring and summer ® 
oats alone and running on rape pasture 
have done remarkably well. Apparently 
they grew nearly as well as similar pigs 
running on rape pastrue that were feéd 
corn and tankage. Recently the pig 
which were fed oats alone have been oné 
corn ration to finish them, and the st@ 
tion workers believe that these oat-fed 
pigs are in excellent condition to make 


rapid gains on the corn ration. 


The test the past year included lots fe 
in the following manner (all of them welt 
on rape pasture and all of them had & 
mineral mixture supplied): Oats alone 
feu dry; oats alone, fed soaked; corn 
tankage with a limited amount of oats fé 
dry; corn and tankage with a limit 
amount of oats fed wet; oats and tankagé 
the oats being dry in one lot and 
in another; corn and tankage. 

In former tests, where too much oats 
were fed in the ration, the oats welt 
found to be worth only about two-t 
as much as corn, pound for pound, W 
if the oats were fed in a limited amoum 
alonge with corn and tankage, they We 
worth about as much as corn. This ye 
is the first time oats have been <7 
the sole grain, and the pigs on this M%@ 
look exceptionally promising. at 

Final and detailed results of these ® 
feeding tests will be given to Iowa aa 
and swine men at the annual Swine " 
ers’ ‘“‘Whoo-0-o-ey Day,” to be held# 
Iowa State College, Ames, November 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT prices 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 








1OWA 


astern—Van Buren County, Oct. 
y}-Much rain the past six weeks has 
* de the roads bad and the meadows and 
orn fields in a bad condition. Two heavy 
frosts last week and one this morning 
‘ave dried the corn out until it is almost 
y to husk. Farmers are offering 5 
god 6 cents per bushel for husking. Much 
the fall wheat was not sown because 
wet weather. Livestock sales are ac- 
tive. Sheep in big demand. Many farm 
gies at good prices.—Robert R. Bogle. 


1—Webster County, Oct. 17—The 
‘weather is cloudy and cold, with freezing 
the last few nights. Fall plowing all done. 
e corn cribbed last week; others will 
about the 20th; 5 and 6 cents will 
be paid this fall for corn picking. Corn 
jp standing up well. Some losses of hogs 

cholera are reported. About the 
gual number of cattle will be fed this 
winter and stock generally looks well. 
yards and roads in fairly good shape now. 
~Osear Petersen. 


Eastern—Clinton County, Oct. 23—Un- 
favorable weather has delayed corn pick- 
ing here, altho many have started, and 
fnd the yield above the average with 
quality good. The hog cholera in this 
gection has been checked. Much corn is 
beng hogged down. Considerable plow- 
ing being done. Many cattle are seen in 
fed yards. Potatoes scarce and high 
here. Very few apples harvested. Farm 

beginning to be held; at one this 
week; corn sold for 28 cents in the field. 
fred Schepers. 


Southwestern—Taylor County, Oct. 23 

-No rain for nearly a week, and mud 
drying up. A few have started cribbing 
com, but need more dry weather. Been 
very difficult to cut corn. Not much 
wheat sown yet; too much rain. Lots of 
tick hogs, and practically all vaccinated— 
fome of us too late. Hay is scarce. Po- 
tatoes practically a fallure; being shipped 
in by the carload at $1.50 to $1.65 per 
bushel—Sam Kingsley. 

Western—Ida County, Oct. 23—-Corn 
busking is the main occupation on the 
farm nowadays. The quality is excellent, 
but there is a wide spread in the yield, 
varying from less than 20 to over 50 bush- 
és per acre. Feeders are offering 65 
tents, and are getting somé at that. Sum- 
mer fed cattle are pretty well shipped 
out. Our local cron of potatoes was light; 
several cars of spuds have been sold here 
at $1.50 to $1.65 per bushel.—John Preston. 


Southern—Ringgzold County, Oct. 22— 
No rain for several days; real cool weath- 
@; heavy frosts. Cribbing has just be- 
gun, Corn has not been drying properly. 
Some put in crib lately is not keeping. 
Plenty of farm sales; cattle, sheep and 
hogs selling well. Scarcity of corn husk- 
3. Apples and spuds being shipped in; 
for apples and $1.60 for potatoes.— 
Monroe Newton. 

Northeastern—Premer County, Oct. 23 
=A heavy snow storm fell on the 22d, but 
ls about all gone this morning. October 
has been an unfavorable month for the 
drying and gathering of crops. Frost 
fame late, finding the corn all safe, but 
the cold, moist weather has damaged the 
corn quite a lot. Most every one is pick- 
Ing corn, which is a good crop. Corn is 
sanding up well, 5 and 6 cents a bushel 
pMeing the price paid for picking. A few 
fales, but the general tone is that the 
{ops are moving too cheaply. Cattle and 

sell well. Milk cows sell at premium 

Prices, Machinery sells fairly well. Po- 

© crop only fair; one car was unloaded 
of $1.25 a bushel. Onions are being 

Veddled at $1 a2 bushel.—J. Diedrich. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Oct. 23— 

ting the month of October have had a 
lt of moisture, which was very much 
Meded; but has held up farm work and 
—— nenalinaass 































delayed the gathering of corn; corn gath- 
ering has only got started. Conditions 
have been very favorable for a stand of 
timothy the past month, while fall wheat 
has not made much top growth since be- 
ing planted, yet it generally is looking 
fine. A few scattered cases of hog chol- 
era have been reported. The price per 
bushel for husking is 5 and 6 cents. Corn 
is —— up well this fall so far.—O. C. 
Cole. 





ILLINOIS 


Northern—De Kalb County, Oct. 22— 
Farmers busy hauling in their sugar beets 
or husking corn. Beets are yielding from 
eight to fifteen tons per acre, and most 
corn from 50 to 75 Bushels. A few bunch- 
es of shotes have been shipped. Not as 
many cattle on feed as usual, but more 
lambs.—J. F. Willrett. 





MISSOURI 

Western—Bates County, Oct. 19—Hav- 
ing plenty of rain and cool weather, which 
has made fall seeding very late. Some 
wheat not sown yet. Potatoes are very 
common crop here. Not many cattle be- 
ing kept for winter; but more sheep than 
usual, especially lambs, being shipped in 
and fed out.—Jerry Burch. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Oct. 23 
—October has been an ugly, wet, rainy 
month, Fields are miry and no corn has 
been cribbed and but little wheat sown. 
If it doesn’t rain some little will be sown 
in the next month. Many that intended 
sowing have given it up. We have a 90 
per cent corn crop, if it will dry up 
we can gather it. It will grade No. 2, 
and is selling from farmer to farmer at 
60 to 75 cents. Oats are 40 cents. Nearly 
all of the shotes have been sold and 
shipped. There are less hogs in the fat- 
tening pens than I ever saw, and hun- 
dreds of farmers have to buy their meat, 
and scarcely any fall pigs. Next spring 
will see the high hog.—J. W. Griggs. 

Northeastern—Lewis County, Oct. 23— 
This is the first fair week in the last 
seven. The corn is full of sap yet and 
some that was down is badly rotted. Po- 
tato crop almost a failure. Pastures fine. 
Not much stock shipped in. No wheat 
sown to date. Hogs are fed less than 
normally. Stock selling high at local sales, 
—Edw. Queberg. 

Central—Moniteau County, Oct. 24— 
Continuous wet weather prevailing for 
some time. A large rain again last night. 
Practically no wheat sown. Pastures in 
good shape. All livestock in good shape. 
Apples being shipped in by carload; lots 
of Ben Davis and Ganos selling at 85 
cents to $1.20, Winesaps $1.50, Hunts- 
man $1.25. Potatoes are also. being 
shipped in; first carload selling at $1.50 
per bushel. Hens 18 cents, eggs 35 cents, 
oats 50 cents, corn $1.—Wesley Kiesling. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, Oct, 22 
— ‘Don’t mind the rain.”” Had a few days 
of sunshine, and in a few hours’ drive 
one day saw men digging potatoes, sowing 
wheat, cutting corn, picking apples, husk- 
ing corn and filling up mudholes. Is rain- 
ing again now. Some new corn has sold 
for 70 cents in the field. Corn is down 
badly; 10 per cent damaged. Local mar- 
ket is good, but hogs are going off. Some 
few sales, and prices fair.—W. F. K. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, Oct. 23 
We are having a very cold, wet fall. Lots 
of rain and a big frost; but no snow yet. 
Corn shucking starting slowly, owing to 
wet weather. Will have a fair corn crop. 
Not much wheat put out this fall. Potato 
crop is short, and digging is late. About 
the usual number of spring pigs on feed, 
but not many fall pigs. All stock doing 
well, Not many cattle on feed. New corn 
starting at 70 to 75 cents, apples $1.50 to 
$2.50, potatoes $1.60 tu $1.75, butterfat 











45 cents, eggs 33 cents, hogs $11.60.—A. 
A. Graves. 

Central—Pettis County, Oct. 22—Low- 
est temperature of the season was 24, as 
registered by government registering 
thermometer, October 19. Sorghum and 
kafir were materially damaged. Possibly 
not more than half of these crops were 
harvested prior to the freeze. Frequent 
rains and cloudy days have worked more 
or less damage to soybeans. Hulling has 
been resumed. Wheat sowing is just be- 
ing renewed, having been held up for 
nearly two weeks. Corn in shock has 
been damaged more or less. Very little 
has been husked, Feeders are paying 
around 75 cents if not too much moisture. 
Wheat sown early is making a fine 
growth. Timothy also is doing the same, 
—W. D. Wade. 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Otoe County, Oct. 23— 
Since my last report, I must say we have 
had much cloudy weather and plenty of 
moisture. Corn husking is nicely started 
and is yielding well in most places. Many 
farmers are selling their old corn—not at 
the $1.50 mark, however, which they held 
for. No one knows how the markets go. 
Many cattle going in feed yards.—L. D. 
McKay. 

Northern—Holt County, 
husking general, Potatoes dug; crop be- 
low normal; several carloads shipped in 
from western Nebraska; quality good; 
selling at $1.50 per bushel. Carloads of 
apples shipped in; selling at $2 to $3 per 


Oct. 19—Corn 


bushel. Weather cooler, as low as 20 
degrees. Roads good. Grading in Holt 


county quite general. A good many cat- 
tle in pastures and not much hay fed to 
stock cattle at this date. Some farmers 
have turned cattle into stalk fields where 
crop was light. No local demand for hay 
as yet; No. 1 upland hay $9.50 to $10.50 
per ton on track. Cream 46 cents per 
pounds of butterfat, eggs 32 cents. Good 
demand for poultry. Stock, as far as we 
are informed, is healthy. Not many fat 
hogs going to market at present.—Alex. 
R. Wertz, 





: MINNESOTA 

Southern—Freeborn County, Oct. 23— 
We had a snowstorm yesterday, and it is 
melting today. -Hardly any corn cribbed 
yet, but many will start husking Mon- 
day. Much grain being fed to hogs, cows 
end poultry. Oats 30 cents, wheat $1.30, 
corn 60 cents, hogs $10.60, eggs 38 cents, 
lambs $11.50, veal $9.25.--James P. Goslee. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


Southwestern—Jones County, Oct, 23— 
Rain, rain; we need rain to fill up the 
ponds for winter. I believe Iowa is get- 
ting more than her share of rain now. 
Corn husking has started in some places. 
It is going to be a short crop this year. 
Most people are selling their hogs on ac- 
count of not enough feed. Corn is selling 
at $1 a bushel, box measure. Lots of 
cattle being sold. Butterfat 50 cents, but- 
terfat 55 cents. Some sales already this 
fall.—G. M. Tompkins. 


INDIANA 

Eastern—Randolph County, Oct. 238—It 
has been very rainy for several weeks, 
and the fall work has been much delayed. 
There were two light snows this week. A 
great deal of wheat could not be “sown at 
all. There are a few potatoes to dig yet. 
Corn husking is in full swing.——Noel E. 
Rickert. 

South-Central—Lawrence County, Oct. 
23—A great deal of rainy, cloudy and cool 
weather since October 1. Only about two- 
thirds or less of the intended wheat crop 
in; is too wet. Wheat sown in Septem- 
ber is looking fine, and as this is no fall 
for the fly, I think it will do wel). Sep- 








tember 20 to 25 is the time to sow wheat 
here, regardless of fly-free dates. The 
corn crop is good, but the past three 
weeks of wet weather has damaged it 
considerably. Shock corn damaged more 
than that standing in the field. The first 
frost October 10; no damage, as every- 
thing was made. Fine fall for young 
grass. Fall pastures good. Livestock 
seems healthy; no cholera or other con- 
tagious diseases. Hogs of all kinds high 
and searce. Stock hogs bringing 20 to 25 
cents a pound at sales. Milk cows also 
high; good ones bring $100 to $125 each. 
Eggs 40 cents a dozen, hens 18 cents, 
springs 20 cents a pound. Sheep cattle, 
calves and mules usual prices; horses no 
call or sale, but automobiles much in de- 
mand.—Clarence Scoggan. 





HOLD DOWN WHEAT PRODUCTION 

William M. Jardine, secretary of agri- 
culture, on October 21 issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Farmers may wisely look beyond this 
year while seeding or preparing to seed 
for next year’s wheat harvest. From in- 
tentions expressed by the farmers, it ap- 
pears that the prices for wheat the be- 
ginning of the season were causing them 
to plan to increase the area seeded. It 
is mainly, however, a partial crop fail- 
ure, which has reduced the production of 
many classes of wheat below domestic 
needs, and which, together with the tar- 
iff, has caused farmers to receive prices 
somewhat better than at the beginning of 
the season last year. 

“It seems probable that the market has 
already discounted all the bearish factors 
in the wheat situation for this year. The 
Department of Agriculture has made pub- 
lic in this country estimates of produc- 
tion in foreign countries as they were is- 
sued and called attention to the various 
factors in the situation. 

“As stated in the 
sued by the department in September, if 
farmers carry out expressed intentions to 
plant more wheat and realize normal 
yields, all wheat next year may be upon 
an export basis and have to meet compe- 
tition in foreign markets without tariff 
protection. 

“Foreign competition is Increasing. In 
Europe the countries that were affected 
by the war are recovering. The area sown 
to all grain in Russia is estimated to be 
194,000,000 acres, compared with 186,000,- 
000 acres last year and 126,000,000 acres 
in 1921. This shows a2 marked recovery 
since 1921. The area in wheat is not sepe 
arately reported, but it is apparent that 
it must be recovering rapidly and that 
large Russian exports may soon have to 
be reckoned with. In the meantime, com- 
petition in other exporting countries has 
increased cnormously. “he wheat area 
of Australia, Argentina and Canada is 
now more than 50 per cent above the pre-e 
war average 


HOGS DESTROY APPLE MAGGOTS 

One way to help get rid of apple mage 
gots is to turn the in the orchard 
in the early fall or late summer to clean 


hogs 
hogs 


up all fallen fruit. This suggestion is 
offered by BB. B. Fulton, of the entomole 
ogy department, Iowa State College, 

The apple maggot burrows thru the 
flesh of apples, forming winding tunnels 
which are often just under the skin. 
When the maggots become full grown, 


they leave the apple and burrow into the 
soil, where they remain over winter. In 
July they emerge as flies with handsom- 
ly banded wings. 

liogs, if ajJlowed In the orchard to clean 
up the dropped fruit before the maggots 
mature, will_aid greatly in checking this 
pest. It is not a good plan to leave the 
hogs in the orchard permanently, how- 
ever, because they tend to pack the soil, 
to the detriment of the trees. 





ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—AL SAYS THAT INCREASE IN POPULATION WILL BE TAKEN CARE OF 
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HOLSTHIN bull; three of his dan 

aged 108 pounds of milk one Ams a rh 
pounds butter seven days; $125.09) “4 
Wis, Apple 


consin Livestock Association, 
TAMWORTHS > 
TAMWORTHS for sale; three tugeed tn 
oars, $50 each; 325 Raed tas 


pounds or be 
satisfaction guaranteed. Harold. ben 
mann, R. R. No. 


in, 1, Davenport, Towa, 
100 BREEDING 


ewes for sale 
head. Mark Shaw, Monroe, tomas per 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


wenn BAGS. WANTED 

WE BUY burlap bags.” Pay freight on i 
or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Springtield, 

Illinois. 
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COAL 
soft coal; 





BURN better 

bituminous; quality unexcelled; Clean 
burning; well prepared, Form forty to 
fifty ton carload clubs and obtain better 
heating service this winter. Special Oe- 
tober price on six-inch block, 3x6 egg anf 
3x2 nut, f. o. b. Terre Haute, Clinton dig. 
trict, Indiana, $3,909 per ton. In ordering 
specify your banking institution. Jag 
WwW. Kingery, | R. 4, Box 1, Mt. Cc arroll, Th 

FORD. “TIMER 

SEND one dollar for perfected Liberty 

timer for your Ford. Install in two 
minutes; drive five days at our risk, [f 
after trial you do not consider idling, ac- 
celerating and general performance sy. 
perior to any high-priced special ignition 
system being sold, your money cheerfully 
refunded, Department A, Wallace, Ine, 
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Home Comfort 



































MISSOURI WISCONSIN 
FURNISHED ——- farm home and 104 me ih + tant sats over r land: silt loam; 
acres, well equipped; prize farming dis- clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
He. Words pans SRST trict, near railroad and advantages; ready | elly; close to town; good roads, good 
cash markets; productive’ cultivation; schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
2 4 twenty-cow spring and brook watered try. You deal directly with the owners. 
20 $3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 | Dasture, woodland; loads fruit; splendid | No agents and no commissions, Easy 
21 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 | fourteen-room house, bath and furnace; | terms. Also improved farms. Write. for 
22 3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 | delightful shade and views; good, big | map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
23 3.68 | 6.52 | 7.36 | pasement barn; sixty-foot poultry house, Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
24 3.84 | 5.76 4 etc. Owner unable to handle; quick buy- Wisconsin. 
4 x4 a £00 | er gets seven cows, horses, 200 hens, full SOUTH DAKOTA 
6 4.32 6.48 464 machinery, vehicles, furniture, all only | SOTTRFDAKOTA—Farm lands from 310 
27 . . 89 $5,500; part cash. Picture and details an acre up, depending on location and 
4 eH + os page 67 Illustrated 196-page Catalog farm | improvements. They will never be lower, 
30 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 a ggg Mange tyler gg +a Ag po South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, 
- ree. stro ve e 4 » NE alfalfa, small grains. Real diversifica- 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 | York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. tion. Healthful and slenanut ‘climate. 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please | A™TENTION, corn belt renters. We are | Good dairy country. Homeseekers’ excur- 
type or print your advertisement. offering 22,000 acres of southeast Mis- | sion tickets on all railroads at one fare 
souri’s choicest improved land in large plus $2, every Tuesday until December 1. 
RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES and small tracts at sacrifice prices, on See it for yourself. For free map, al 
terms so liberal no good farmer can af- scriptive circulars, and all information, 
BONDS of responsible communities and | ford to rent. Ten per cent cash, a long | write to South Dakota Department_ of 
corporations are sound and attractive | time loan, and balance in ten annual | Agriculture, Division 101, Pierre, S. D. 
Sereemente. Gaceune, _ —— _——- hen per cent ———.. eneoouent MISCELLANEOUS _ 
eeloc y ° xr cash, Free map and full information. CY Wak, z s 
— aSarers Dept. 2, Himmelberger-Harrison, Cape | 410 ACRES, highly” developed; four horses, 
ISSION AOUSES Gi de. M eighteen cattle, all crops; hay, grain, 
COMM virardeau, Mo. ae 
ea fodder, potetode, ‘vegetables, ete.; full line 
WHO. Bankers’ Life radio station, Des | SPECIAL bargain 80. Help relieve short- | yehicles, machinery, tools included to set- 
Moines, broadcasts poultry and produce age in cattle and hogs. On highway, | tle estate quickly; 200 acres rich fields; 
markets daily, furnished by Coyne & Nev- four miles to town. Level to gently roll- | estimated 5,000 cords valuable stove wood; 
ins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. | ing dark loam soil; 20 acres splendid blue | abundance water; wire fences; 100 fruit 
Write for shipping tags and information. eee ogg spring co ae: ee ae oo trees; only one and one-half miles rail- 
; alfa 7 hi ve-room house, maple shade; stable, ad town and electric cars to city; ex- 
AIRIE hay, alfalfa. We ship many antoege ‘ 5 r : road to y; 
got to Iowa farmers from the. Omaha — $3 £60, ~ ms — 5 per cent | cellent twelve-room house, large cemented 
‘ "rite > s Ce is- aN $800 cash will handle. Geo. | basement barn, six-room tenant house, 
market. Write or wire, Parsons Comm S. Gr s, 202 EB Fifth St. lalla. Wi ae € 
sion Co., Omaha, Neb. 5. Graves, 20¢ Hast 1 St., Sedalia, Mo. ——— —— yy gi eee serene 
: par Ship woul | POULTRY Land—5 down, $5 monthly, | at $11,000, only $3,000 required. icture 
WE 4 oe highest prices. wit a te web buys 40 acres, southern Missouri; price, | and details page 63, Illustrated 196-page 
leet " Pree Ill “Write for prices | 2299: Send for list. Box 22-E, Kirkwood, | Catalog farm bargains throughout twenty- 
gly welsh F sited St ist Missouri. four states. Free. Strout Farm a al 
- 7-FC South De arborn_ St., Chicago, I 
MINNESOTA gr pr neme seers ' 
Rann GOOD, well improved “farms, all sizes, for 
DOGS AND PET STOCK HARDWOOD = Land 200 acre equipped anle on easy terms, in Kansas, Mis- 
SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups farm near state road; includes six head souri and Oklahoma. Write for list. Re- 
from heel driving parents. We are over- | Holsteins, new buildings, full basement | serve Realty and Investment Co., Room 
stocked and must move these pups. Write under furnace-heat house, built for own- 306, Fidelity Trust Bldg., Kansas City, 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- od 7 use; wha give easy térms., Other ! Missouri. 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites yusiness pressing; must sell. W. S. Al- 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- | brant, Pequot, Minn. ve HELP WANTED 
pels, Monticello, Jowa, Box =... NEBRASKA “SALESMEN _ WANTED 
on er] a Sa = CHANCHEH ofva lifetime. & See this 320-acre PROFI TABLE te rritory op open now, for re- 
ha oor OURS, ONne- spots farm near Ord. Half cultivated: bal- liable men to sell stock remedies. New 
Coon Hound, $8; ene Coon Aig fdand ance pasture. Admirable for te method of satisfying customers, brings 
year old, $10; one Aredale — 4 0; om Rich, black loam produces bumper yields. repeat orders. Write, tarber Medicine 
mee a ee OOP — pare se Six-room tile house worth $3500... Big | Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
; on o errier, one yei ’ * barn corn crib, granary stable hog 
$8. Clyde E. Naylor, Stratford, lowa. house, two a cape OI cd LIVESTOCK 
8. , a . se, poultry houses. ete. All newly inicincdiaamandahcaam 
icine yy Beagle Reo a. or es oni ey repainted. $75 an acre, easy GUERNSEYS 
rained dogs; none better; guaranteed; erms. eal with owner. R. R. Otis, 821 STERNSRY he Oe ee 33 
or. gf $15. L. BE. Lawrence, Prai- | City National Bank Bldg., Omaha. wir sone = “y gp tg Ege nom 
rieburg, lowa. . : } lf ; T. B. tes ; free 
: lisease; fifteen high-grade cows; two 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds, cheap; fur OHIO cambebaced pad pe Si gee it heifer 
finders, money-makers; free trial. Tllus- pen the ins hoice Farms—We have a choice | calves; herd sire priced for quick sale at 
ieerctol “al Kaskaskia Kennels, B117, nar woe gy Moe Ta ght oan er eet $2,000,. Foster Lake Guernsey Farm, Og- 
erric + - ere densburg, Wis. 
SR a counties, from two to fifty miles from aeeenned sacuaresiainarait 
FARM LANDS city of Youngstown, Ohio. Our prices and | ~~. -HAMPSHIRES _ 
terms are very reasonable. Call at our CLOVER HUlLL Hampshires; big ; boned 
Sets. 1, office ar we will prove the above state- March boars; older herd boars. They 
160 ACRES, only $2,500, with 10 hogs, cow, ment. = ¢ EK. Taylor, 412 Home Savings have the bloodlines and type and give the 
60 poultry, 200 bushe Is corn, 150 bales | and_Loan Bldg., Youngstown, » Ohio, — satisfaction that makes our old customers 
may, tools 1p’ Began rceorenn ge —- WISCONSIN | ‘ick — te st. Seve a4 — Fo pepo 
els; some alfalfa; big producer, hog-tigh OJIBW ! ar cig tecte apg SEA Shipped on approva rben scnott, Los 
pasture; free range; estimated 100,000 feet sow pF mien Bg 0 and 80 “acres, B ane Nation, lowa. ge . 
Ur.ber; lot wood; fruit; good house; shade, for booklet, “The Dawn of a New Day”: THIRTY spring H: ampshire boars; weight 
water, neighbors, big _ ~ hay fork; it’s free. Wisconsin Colonization Co. 200; price, $35 to $45, C. O. D. George 
oo, oe eo 3 ae — ee Box 36, Ojibwa, Wis. Lippold, Jr. ., Avoca, Towa. 
specia yargain, Pi,o » par casn, aif 5 —_—_—— —————- = - SS 
free. Taylor & Rowland, Harrison, Ark. FOR SAL E— Dairy farms, any size, with JE RSENS sen oe 
haat A —_ oc nachinery and crops, in central FOR. "SAL t—E —Registe red Jersey accred- 
. CALIFORNIA ; Wisconsin, Clark, Marathon and Taylor ited; bulls, serviceable age, $50 to $125; 
160 ACRES ideal — for alfalfa, sigs. ee. B. nn for detailed descriptions. | cows, $125 to $225. Raymond Cross, Castle 
pears, grapes or walnuts. Six miles é . Notbohm, Abbotsford, Wis. Hill. Waterloo, Iowa. 
from Chico, on paved highway; one mile — aw ———— 


Will sell all or part. 
terms to suit. Paul 
Calif., Route No. 


from shipping point. 
One-half cash, balance 
Pillsbury, owner, Chico, 
4, Box 233. 
FOR SALE—Farm land of 67 acres in 
Riverside county, Calif. Good improve- 
ments. For further information, write, 
Box 506, San_ Jacinto, Calif. 
1OWA_ 
SUCCESSFUL dairyman with $7,000 to 
$10,009 to invest in well established 
dairy business; one who can increase 
roduction and build up sales; near a 
arge city in lowa; a real opportunity. 
Write, Box 400, care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


TEN lowa farm. bargains, 46 to 340, $36 to 
$85 per acre; list free; agents cash 

commission, Szra McMaster, Mt. Ayr, 

Towa. 

THREE improved stock or dairy farms, 
160 to 760 acres; $50 per acre up; easy 

a R. L. Brown, Waukon Junction, 
owa. 














KANSAS 

A FARM of 159 acres in northeastern 

Kansas; substantial new improvements; 
in good fertility, mostly in clover; three 
and one-half miles county-seat on main 
road to large cities; $9,600; $6,000 will han- 
dle; will sell half. Box 225, care of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


MISSOURI 
10,000-ACRE ranch, $3.50 per acre: fenced 

with heavy woven wire; 300 acres in 
cultivation; four sets buildings: good 
grass; well watered; oak timber. J. H. 
Smith. Fremont, Mo. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 























Sell Your Surplus 





WALLAC 


Please start my advertisement containing.................. words with your 


next available issue and run it 


I enclose remittance for $...............cecc0000- to cover cost of these insertions. 


POE sSiiei teisiienidurtence icorexbaciacnaccdert CR sh isnt ceded 











ES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dasdctecaneaverel times in Our Readérs’ Market. 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE 



































Box 511, Bettendorf, Iowa. 
GOPHER TRAPS 
TRAPS for catching pocket gophers, 
Nothing nye made, Circular sent free, 
A. F. Renken, G-444, Crete, Neb. 
“TOBACCO 
HOM “ SP UN Tobacco— Smoking, 5 5 pounds 
$1. en, $2; cigars, $2 for 50; pipe 
free; pay when received; guaranteed. Roy 
Carlton, Maxon Mills, Ky. 


HOMKSPUN tobacco; smoking, five Ibs, 

$1.25; ten, $2; cigars, $2 for 50; pipe 
free; pay when received. Farmers’ Ass0- 
ciation, Maxon _Mills, Ky. 


LEAF Tohacco—Smoking, 5 po pounds, $1.25; 








10 pounds, $2; guaranteed; pay on fe 
ceipt. <A. P. Ford, Paducah, Ky. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


ANCONAS 
Oe ee SS. nnn 
FOR SALE—Single Comb Ancona cocket 

els, from stock direct from Sheppard's 
pens; $1 each; $10 per dozen. Mrs. Mark 
Shaw, Monroe, lowa. 


: CHICKS 
THOUSANDS of White Leghorn pullets, 














hens and cockerels, at low prices 
Shipped C. O. D. and guaranteed. Order 
spring chicks now. Egg bred 25 32am 
Winners everywhere. Write for special 
sale bulletin and free catalog. Geo. B. 
Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich_ 

GEESE a 

RMD geoney large, $250, it ordered 

before November 1. Twin Elms Farm, 
Hale, Mo. 





LEGHORNS on 

FAMOUS Tom Barron Single Comb White 
Leghorn 314-egg strain cockerels; Mare 
hatch; $1.25 each; six or more, $1 each. 
Leghorn Poultry Farm, Alton, [owa, _ 
‘ Single Comb 





FINE Barron and Tancrec 

White Leghorn cockerels; 330-88 4 
cestry; $1; November delivery. Mrs. Geo. 
toe, Bellevue, Iowa. an 





ORPINGTONS 

PURERRED White Orpington pullets an? 
cockerels; March hatch, from winte! 
egg strain; $1.50, $2 and $2.50 if taken he- 
fore November 4d; reduction on numbers 
Mrs. Effie W “ic ty Corning, lowa.___ 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS Bas 
BARRED, White and Buft fer POOP 
stock; males and females. Miller 

try yards, Hampton, Iowa. 


eee ee ee __ 
RHODE ISLAND REDS nae 
SINGLE Comb Ithode Island Red sr 
erels; big boned; dark red; So 
Harold Thompkins strain. $3 each, 
Stephenson, Tipton, Iowa. - 
“MISCELLANEOUS 
LARGE G. M. T. geese, $2.50; ot 
Single "rae Brown Leghorns onte. 
cents, small. This ad appears only 
Wm. C. Boehm, Lakota, Iowa. _ 
FULL blood, large type. 














aie 
“gander, $5. 








Rose comb 

Reds, Black and White Langshans. ti 
one-half price; laying strains; guar 
Highland, Hedrick, [owa. 


WYANDOTTES __noceag 
REGAL White Wyandotte cockere ooeh 
won two sweepstakes; undefeae R. 
and best display at Freeport, 1924. 
Hartman, Dakota, Il. . i 
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ae 
gadio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, November 1-7 


e following program is designed for 
pelt farmers whose sets have a range 
we to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
¢ Stations listed are those which can 
pe reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
rs. 
Seaonats and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 
Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
. 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
jet report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 
Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
m., 10:01 a. m., 10:31 a. m., 11:01 a. m., 
fi: 2. m., 12:01 p. m., 12:31 p. m., 1:01 


1:25 p. m. 
a 'LS, 345—Livestock and grain 


D 
icago, W 
eet reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 


d 1:30 p. m. 
meavenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live= 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
Ser toines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. ‘m., 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon and 
9:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15, muscial program; Friday, 10:00 to 
12:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
$:00 to 9:00 p. m. 

Chicago, WJAZ, 222—A 
dassical music broadcast between 10:00 
and 12:00 p. m., Thursday. Program in- 
dudes a presentation of the first act of 
the “Mikado.” 

Cleveland, WEAR, 389—Music, Sunday, 
at 3:30 p. m.; week-nights at 7:00 p. m. 
Davenport, WOC, 484—Sunday, 8:15 to 
§:15, music by the Atwater-Kent radio 
artists. Tuesday, 7:30 p. m., music; 
Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; Thursday, 
7:00 to 10:00 p. m., music; Friday, 8:00 
p.m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. m., music. 
Omaha, WOAW—Dinner hour program 
every evening except Wednesday at 6:00 
pm. Musical program at 9:00 p. m., 
daily, except Wednesdays. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 3866—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Music and ad- 
dresses at 12:00 p. m. every week-day ex- 
cept Saturday. Musical programs Mon- 
day evening at 8:00 p. m., and familiar 
hymns Sunday at 9:15 p. m. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music 
and addresses at 8:00 p. m., Monday and 


program of 


Wednesday, with a varied program on 
Friday. 
St. Louis, KSD, 545—Musie at 6:45 p. 


mn 


m, Monday, 6:55 p. m., Tuesday, 6:55 p. 
m. Wednesday, 6:55 p. m., Thursday, 6:55 
PB m, Friday. 6:00 p. m.,. Saturday, 
music. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 
Council Bluffs, KOIL, 278—Musical pro- 
frams and entertainment features at 7:30 
to 9:00 p. m., and 11:00 to 12:00 p. m., all 
weekdays with the omission of the mid- 
night program on Wednesdays. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
fry night, 7:00 to 9:00; noonday concerts 
ach weekday, 12:15 to 1:35 p. m.; sacred 
fervice, Sunday, 2:30 to 3:00 and 6:30 to 
$:00 p, m. 






~ 


Talks 


Chicago, WLS, 345—Talks on farm top- 
at’the noon hour and at 8:00 p. m., 
Friday evening. 
lowa City, WSUI, 494—Educational lec- 


tures every Monday, 7:30-8:50, and 
Wednesday, 7:45-8:45. 
Davenport, WOC, 424--12:15 to 12:25, 


— talks on farm topics by the Blue 
alley Creamery Institute. 
Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Jewell 





secretary of the Missouri State 
on “Some More 


Mayes, 
Board of Agriculture, 
Missouri Slogans.” 





MINNESOTA RADIO COURSE 


Radio. classes in poultry, dairying, 
swine raising, bee-keeping, gardening and 
flower growing are being arranged for 
this fall and winter by the agricultural 
extension division, department of agri- 
culture, University of Minnesota. The 
lessons will be broadcast by Station 
WCCO, Minneapolis. 

Each course will consist of six lectures. 
The course in poultry raising will be 
given on Monday evenings, beginning Oc- 
tober 19, and the course in dairying on 
Friday evenings, beginning October 23; 
time, 7:45 to 8:00. Plans for the other 
subjects will be announced later. 

According to arrangements, students 
for these courses will be regularly enrolled 
thru the distribution of enrollment blanks 
by county agents, the agricultural exten- 
sion division, University Farm, St. Paul, 
and WCCO, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. 
Enrolled members will have the privilege 
of asking questions by mail, the answers 
to be made by radio. At the end of each 
course members of the class will receive 
a pamphlet containing questions and an- 
swers and a general summary of the 
points covered in the course, 

Persons wishing to enroll for the course 
not having readily available enrollment 
blanks may enroll by letter simply by 





giving full name, name of town, county 
and state, and names of subject or sub- 
jects preferred—poultry, dairying, swine 
raising, bee-keeping, gardening and flow- | 





er growing. Letters should be addressed 
to University Farm, 
St. 


Extension Division, 
Paul. 





JUDGES AT INTERNATIONAL 

Following is a list of the judges at the 
1925 International Livestock Exposition, 
which will be held at Chicago, November 
28 to December 5: 

Cattle Department—shorthorns, Robt. 
LL. P. Dunean, Pitpointie, Auchterhouse, 
Forfarshire, Scotland; Milking Shorthorns, 
J. C. MeNutt, Durham, N. H.; Herefords, 
E. A. Trowbridge, Columbia, Mo.; Aber- 
deen Angus, W. H. Pew, Ravenna, Ohio; 
Galloways, H. R. Smith, Chicago, Il.; Red 
Polls, J. Egerton Quested, The Firs, Cher- 
iton, Kent, England; Polled Shorthorns, 
Frank Brown, Carlton, Ore.; Steers, J. 
Egerton Quested; Steers entered for 
slaughter, John Gosling, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Carcass Cattle, Ralph Cudney, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Junior Feeding Contest Steers, 
W. L. Blizzard, Stillwater, Okla.; Carload 
Fat Classes, two-year-olds, H. B. Du 
Plan, Chicago, Ill.; yearlings, Fred Stemm, 
Chicago, Ill.; Feeders, Geo. M. Babcock, 
Rock Island, Ill.; Champion Carloads, H. 
B. Du Plan and Fred Stemm; James 
Brown, Chicago, Ill, referee; County 
Groups of Calves, Geo. M. Babcock and 
rank Huffaker, Chicago, Il. 

Horse Department—PFercherons, A. B 





Caine, Ames, lowa, Harry MeNair, Chi- 
cago, Ill, W. H. Pew, Ravenna, Ohio, 
referee (committee); Belgians, W. H. 


Pew, Harry Stamp, Roachdale, Ind., E. A. 
Trowbridge, Columbia, Mo., referee (com- 
mittee); Clydesdales, Andrew McFarlane, 
Palo, Iowa; Shires, Charles Taylor, Wil- 
liamsville, Ill-; Suffolks, Alex. Galbraith, 
Edmonton, Canada; Geldings and Grade 
Mares, Andrew W. Montgomery, Hart- 
land, Wis., and Harry MeNair, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Swine Department—Poland Chinas, Bur- 
lie Dodson, Lancaster, Wis.; Duroe Jer- 
seys, L. D. Stewart, Tipton, Ind.; Ches- 
ter Whites, H. A. Derenthal, Wykoff, 
Minn. (breeding), and E,. Z. Russell, 
Washington, D. C. (fat); Hampshires, 
Clayton Messenger, Keswick, lowa (breed- 
ing and fat), F. A. Flener, Ashmore, IIL, 
alternate; Spotted Poland Chinas, W. W. 


Smith, Lafayette, Ind.; Berkshires, Wy- 
man E. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ind. (breeding), 
KE. J. Barker, Thorntown, Ind. (fat); 


Tamworths, E. F. Ferrin, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Yorkshires, Lew P. Reeve, Austin, Minn.; 
Champion Barrows, Howard B. Francis, 
New Lenox, Ill.; Carcasses, Hugo F. Ar- 
nold, Chicago, Il.; Junior Feeding Con- 
test Pigs, W. W. Smith, Lafayette, Ind.; 
Carload Swine, J. M. Waters, Chicago, Hl. 

Sheep Department—Shropshires, Wm. A. 





Dryden, Brookline, Ont., John Miller, Ash- 
burn, Ontario, alternate; Hampshires, 
{Frank Brown, Carlton, Ore.; Oxfords, 
Samuel Breese, West Lafayette, Ind.; 
Lincolns, Wade Toole, Guelph, Ontario 
(breeding), John Rawlings, Wheaton, II. 
(fat); Cotswolds, John Miller, Claremont, 
Ont.; Southdowns, P. C. MacKenzie, State 
College, Pa. (breeding), Graham Walker, 
alternate, BE. L. Shaw, Ashley, Ohio (fat); 
Cheviots, E. E. Gifford, Cooperstown, N. 
Y., Keith B. Clark, Clark’s Hill, Ind., al- 
ternate; Dorsets, Henry W. Brock, Al- 
fred, Me.; Leicesters, H. B. Jeffs, Toron- 


to, Canada, William Clarkson, Weston, 
Ontario, alternate; Rambouillets, W. C. 
Coffey, St. Paul, Minn.; Grades and 
Cross-Breds, Short and Medium Wool, 


E. L. Shaw, Ashley, Ohio, Long Wool, H. 
L. Garrigus, Storrs, Conn.; Carcasses, 
Robt. Lorimer, Evanston, Ill.; Carload 
Sheep, J. M. Horan, Chicago, Il.; Junior 
Feeding Contest Lambs, H. L. Garrigus, 





WHEAT CROPS IN THE SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE 

The Australian wheat acreage for grain 
is reported to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome to be 
10,500,000 acres, against 10,755,000 acres 
harvested last year. There is also a con- 
siderable acreage of wheat sown for hay 
in Australia, and the grain acreage may 
be increased or decreased, depending up- 
on the favorable or unfavorable condi- 
tions of the season and markets. 

During the early part of the current 
season conditions were favorable, but 
recent reports indicate that good general 
rains are needed to insure a satisfactory 
yield. Last year, on the large area har- 
vested, the yield per acre was unusually 
high, amounting to slightly more than 15 
bushels per acre, and being exceeded only 
in the year 1920-21, when the yield was 16 
bushels. Considering the lack of rainfall 
recently reported, it does not seem prob- 
able that the out-turn will approach that 
pf 1924-25, 


A recent report from Argentina shows 
a slight increase over the large wheat 
acreage previously reported. The area 


sown to wheat is now placed at 19,027,000 
acres, against 18,829,000 acres previously 
reported and 17,792,000 acres sown for the 
1924-25 crop. Last year, however, there 
was an unusually high abandonment that 
amounted to nearly 10 per cent of the 
area—sown, as compared with an aban- 
donment of only eight-tenths of one per 
cent for the 1923-24 crop. 

Conditions in Argentina, for this season 
have been faverable, with generous rains 
during the past few weeks, and tempera- 
tures about normal in the northern wheat 
areas and slightly below normal in the 
southern districts. These conditions indi- 
cate at least a good average yield. The 
average yield per acre during the period 
1914-15 to 1924-25, omitting the very poor 
year of 1916-17, amounted to 11.8 bushels, 
Should the yield from this season be equal 
to this average on the acreage reported, 
the crop would amount to about 224,500,- 
000 bushels, as compared with 191,138,000 
bushels produced in 1924-25 and 247,036,000 
bushels from the 1923-24 harvest. 





SOMETHING ABOUT SHELLAC 


Shellac is one of the most valuable 
helps the painter and finisher has, as it 
is reasonably waterproof and oil-proof, 
and hence is used to a large extent where 
these qualities are desired and a trans- 
parent finish is required. Since it has 
also a high resistance to action of gaso- 
line and kerosene, it is also much used 
for coating cork floats for carburetors, 
gaskets, and so on. 

Shellac is a product of the animal king- 
dom, and may be described as the resinous 
excretion of a scale insect found in India 
and the Far East, known as the lac bug. 
These bugs are about one-fortieth of an 
inch in length, and fasten themselves by 
the thousands on the young shoots of cer- 
tain trees, At the mouth of each bug is 
a sharp bill or lancet, which is inserted 
into the soft bark so as to draw the bug’s 
food from the sap. This sap is then di- 
gested and is then exuded from the bug’s 
body, much as honey and heeswax are 
produced by bees, and upon reaching the 
air forms a hard, resinous layer. 





At intervals the jungle tribes gather 
these encrusted twigs, or, as they are 
called, ‘‘stick lac,” break them into pieces 
three or four inches long, and dry them 
in the shade. After drying, the stick-lae 
is bought from the natives by traveling 
buyers and brought into the market. Here 
it is ground in hand-operated mortars, 
sifted thru hand sieves and washed. The 
crushed material is then divided into 
three parts—first, the wood, which is used 
for fuel; second, the dust, which is sold 
to makers of bracelets and toys; and 
finally the real granular lac, known as 
“seed-lac.” 

This seed-lac is then placed in water 
and allowed to stand for about twenty- 
four hours. Then a native steps into the 
tub or kettle and starts to tread the mass 
of softened lac with his bare feet, which 
breaks it into still finer particles and 
washes it. As it is thus worked. the 
water turns red, and this is poured off 
and replenished until the water shows but 
very little color, 

The substance is now spread out in the 
sun and air to dry, after which it is sift- 
ed, to free it from any foreign matter. 
When dry, the material is placed in long, 
worm-like bags, which are grasped at 
each end by natives and held over a slow 
charcoal fire. As the mixture becomes 
heated and softens, the two natives twist 
the ends in opposite directions, squeezing 
the melted lac out of the bag, from 
whence it is scraped and falls to the 
floor. As the lac falls to the floor, one 
native pats it with a pineapple leaf to 
keep it flat. Another workman picks it 
up and stretches it into thin sheets by 
placing a foot on each end and pulling up 
with his hands and teeth until the lac is 
so thin as to be transparent. These sheets 
are then hung ovey a rod to dry, and are 
then broken into small pieces and packed 
into bags for shipment. Recently machin- 
ery has been invented for its manufacture 
and about five per cent of the shellac ex- 
ported is now manufactured by mae 


j chinery, 





NEGLECTED SEPARATOR WASTES 
CREAM 

According dairy machinery experts 
at the Illinois College of Agriculture, sep- 
arating butterfat from the of the 
milk in a separator is a delicate 
process, and lack of attention to details, 
which may seem unimportant. often cause 
considerable fat to be left in the skim- 
milk. The manufacturer has done a com- 
mendable job in making a machine that 
will skim as accurately as does the mode 
ern separator when it is properly handled, 
and it should be given the sort of care 
that a high class product deserves. 

In the operation of such a machine, the 
little things count for more than when @ 
machine of less refinement is being used. 
Consequently the experienced user will 
insist that the separator be kept level and 
fastened securely to a solid foundation, 
and all the bearings lubricated with good 
separator oil, thet all the old dirt and oil 
be cleaned out occasionally with gasoline 
or kerosene, that the machine be operated 
at the proper speed with the milk at the 
proper temperature, that the machine be 
washed thoroly each time it is used and 
that it be protected from the dust and 
kept dry when it is not in use. 

Too often the user fails to watch these 
points because, even when the separator 
is sorely neglected, it will continue to 
deliver a fairly good amount of cream at 


to 


rest 
cream 


one spout and skim-milk at the other. 
Users sometimes fail to realize that a 
separator which is even a little out of 


level or which has a bowl which vibrates 
or is partly clogged with dirt is very like- 
ly to send considerable butterfat out the 
wrong spout. To do good work a sepa-= 
rator must be well built, run at the core 
rect speed and kept in good running 
order. 

Particular attention should be paid to 
the directions furnished with the mae 
chine. It should be remembered that 
delicate bearings operating at high speed 
will last a long time if they are properly 
cared for, but that they are quickly 
ruined by dirt or lack of good oi] when 
neglected. 





ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—SLIM GOT A TWO-PANTS SUIT, BUT NOT IN THE SHAPE HE EXPECTED 





r ~~ — 











/ \oox, AL! I'M GOIN’ To 
SEND FoR ONE OF THESE 
TWo-PANT SUITS! THEY'RE 
THE ENGLISH CUT- LOOSE AN’ 

\EASY FITTIN! 














HEY, AL! 
HERE’SMY SUIT! 













DAWGONE IT. AL; THEY ONLY 
SENT ONE PAIR OF PANTS! 

































An’ THEY HAD 
Tw’ NERVE To SAY 
THEY Wu2 GIVIN’ 
ME A PAIR OF 
Two In ONES! 


, | MORE THAN “OUR 
\ MONEYS WORTH! / 
Rite =r 
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ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Nov. 10—J. Tudor & Son, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Dec. 8—Pingree & Ryan, Coon Rapids, 


iowa. 
Dec. 9—R. J. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Ia. 


SHORT HORNS ~ 
Sg > 24—H. E. Robinson, Correctionville, 


‘owa. 
Dec, 9—A. B. Lindsey, Aurelia, Iowa. 
(Feb. 4—Marshall Co. Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Assn., Geo. H. Lewis, Mgr., Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 
Mar. 10—lowa State Sale, Des Moines. 
Mar. 11—Blair Bros., Dayton, Iowa. 
Mar. 12—Interstate Association Sale at 
Sioux City, lowa; J. F. Brenner, Maplo- 
ton, Iowa, Manager. { 
DUROCS 
Nov. 6—Orla Seeley, Cleghorn, Iowa. 
Jan. 13—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia, 
Jan. 20—McKee Hros., Creston, lowa. 
Jan. 25-—C. W. Handsaker, Nevada, Iowa, 
Jan. 26—E. J. idwards, Alta, lowa. 
Jan. 26—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
Jan. 27—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
Jan. 30—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Towa. 
Feb. 10—Ed Dimig, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—N. K. Nelson, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Roebt. Reed, Fort Dodge, Ia. 
Feb. 12—Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 15-—-Artie Pence, Sigourney, Iowa. 
feb. 24—E. F. Gearke, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


lowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 

5—W. E. Warder, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
J—Waggoner Lros., Sutherland, Ia. 
Nov. 14—W. S. Austin,. Dumont, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—D. E. Hudson, Montezuma, Iowa. 
Jan. 16—R. C. Henry,, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 18—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—Joh nConrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—Bell Bros., Wiota, Iowa; sale in 

Atlantic, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—Johnson Leslie, 
Jan. 28—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 

Feb. 2—A. C. Engel, Rockwell City, Ia. 
. 8&—Griffin & Son, Manson, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—Henry Fesenmeyer, Clarinda, Ia, 

Feb. 8—D. Carlson, Lanyon, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—B. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
eb. 9—H. A. Wessells & Son, Creston, 
owas. 
Feb. 10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Feb. 11--Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa, 
Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—J. T. Edson, Storm. Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 18—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, towa. 
Feb. 2 er & Tranbarger, Conrad, Ia. 
Feb. 23—Heigens Bros.; Monticello, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLANDS 
Oct. 31—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earl- 
ham, Iowa. 

‘ov. 2—B. H. Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
56—E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa. 
4—J. E. Gast, Le Claire, Iowa; sale 

in Princeton. 

Feb. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb, 22—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 23—Wm. Dieleman & Son, Kilduff, 

Iowa; sale in Newton, Iowa, 
Feb. 24—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—R. J. Eibs & Son, Laurel, Iowa, 
Feb. 26—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 
Mar. 9—D. Messerschmidt & Son, Hed- 
ri Iowa. 

HAMPSHIRES 
Feb. 27—L. E. Brammeter, Henderson, ia. 
CHESTER WHITES 

Feb. 18—Dr. J. A. Swallum, Storm Lake, 


Iowa. 
“a. 10—Dr. J. A. Swallum, Storm Lake, 
cwa, 





Recent Public Sales 


ERNST BROS.’ SPOTTED POLAND 
SALE 


When one considers that about 200 Spot- 
ted Poland China boars were sold in four 
sales in the same vicinity the sume week, 
a $60 average on 42 head at the close of 
the circuit, as was the case with Messrs. 
Ernst Bros., of Marcus, Iowa, whose sale 
took place October 23, it is a pretty good 
indication of the class of boars they sold. 
Nine open spring gilts were also sold, 
that averaged $40. Buyers were in at- 
tendance from Minnesota, Nebraska and 
different parts of lowa, and a buying or- 
der from Missouri took the top pig, an 
extra that had not been cataloged, at 
$250. Needless to say that the offering 
— of high character, as was evidenced 

y the premiums won by the herd this 
season. This, together with the popular 
bloodlines, was responsible for the good 
Sale that was made. The selilng was con- 
ducted by Auctioneer R. E. Miller. Fol- 
lowing is a Hst of prices and buyers 
where the price was $50 or over: Boars— 
Eugene Webber, Marcus, Iowa, $52; John 

s, Remsen, Iowa, $67.50; Leo Langel, 
Le Mars, Iowa, $55; Jess Hager, Gentry- 


ville, Mo., $250; Martin Guiser, Hartley, 
Iowa, $70; J. P. Arney, Dickens, Iowa, 
67.50;. Marti Wachler, Merrill, Iowa, 
67; M. G. Schlapkohl, Jasper, Minn., 
67.50; W. H. Brown, Peterson, Iowa, $86; 
ohn Dorr, Marcus, Iowa, $62; Frank 
Maas, Remsen, Iowa, $67.50; D. L, Mitch- 
eH, Ireton, Iowa, $60; lL. Peterson, 


A. 
Denison, lowa, $64; Sioux County Home, 
Orange City, Iowa, $51; Peter Holt, Rem- 
gen, Iowa, $59; A. Paulling, Granville, 
Iowa, $61; Ed Kratz, Whiting, Iowa, $65; 
Love! Simons, Marcus, Iowa, $63; Schoder 
ros.,. Le Mars, Iowa, $68; John Hoepp- 
ner, Calumet, Iowa, $52; Ora Grau, Ire- 


ton, Iowa, $61; Jos. Sotebel, Le Mars, 
Iowa, $53; Frank John, Maurice, Iowa, 

; L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Neb., $76. 
lits—Chas. Rertrom, Ireton, Iowa; seven 


oo at $454; 3. P. Arney, Jr., Dickens, 
‘ fn, $65. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES | Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such dl f or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
shove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 

jue. 














WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELOMEN 


H. M. Yoder, Care Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, towa. 

HOLMES CANTINE, Cherokee, la. 

J. |. Hoag, Atlantic, lowa. 

Frank O. Storrs, Care Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind. 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
st. Address all communications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, towa. ve 




















Field Notes 


SPOTTED POLANDS SALE BY VOCA- 
TIONAL AGRICULTURAL DE- 
PARTMENT 


The Vocational Agricultural Department 
sale, to be held at Newton, Iowa, Tues- 
day, November 10, is arousing much fa- 
vorable comment. About a year ago, 
seven boys, members of the Vocational 
Agriculture class of the Newton schools, 


‘undertook to raise Spotted Poland China 


pigs. They carefully studied the breeds 
and types and they carefully prepared 
the rations in advance, and each decided 
to raise his litter according to the McLean 
county plan. An average of 8.2 pigs per 
litter were farrowed and 6.5 pigs per lit- 
ter were raised. They have made an 
averago gain of nearly 200 pounds at six 
months of age, with cost approximately 6 
cents per pound. The pigs have the rron- 
er ty and have had the proper feeding, 
as indicated in the way the prizes were 
distributed at the Jasper County Fair. 
The boys won all the prizes in the class 
they entered, except first gilt in compe- 
tition with some of the chief breeders in 
the county. There were 23 gilts and 22 
boars shown in these two classes. There 
wero elght young herds entered. The of- 
fering consists of 17 boars and 26 gilts, 
all from such boars as Marvel Sunerior, 
Sportsman Repeater, Archback Rainbow 

ing, Anchor, etc. Plan to attend this 
sale if you are interested in good Spot- 
ted Polands.—Advertising Notice. 


SECELY’S DUROC SALE 

One of tho best and also one of the im- 
portant Duroc sales of the fall will be 
that of Mr. Orla Seelv, of Cleghorn, Iowa, 
November 6. It is the home of Majestic 
Stilts, one of the very high class Orion 
Cherry King boars in service today. He 
is a son of the champion Stilts, used at 
Longview Farm with much success. Mr. 
Seely will offer both boars and gilts by 
Majestic Stilts that conform very closely 
to the type of their sire, who, by the way, 
was grand champion at the Cherokee 
county plowing match show. and he and 
his get won ten firsts and chamnionships, 
with one or two exception, which were 
those shown by Mr. Seely by other boars. 
We do not know of a more un‘form lot of 
high class boars that has gone thru any 
sale ring this fall. People who are look- 
ing for something good will not be dis- 
appointed here. The sale is next Friday. 
fee final announcement in this issue.— 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


INTENSE COLONEL DUROCS 


One of the scarcest commodities today 
is fall boars. This being a fact, we be- 
lieve it will be welcome news to many to 
learn that a goodly number are for sale 
at this time, os well as spring boars, by 
Mr. E. J. Edwards, of Alta, Iowa, the 
owner of Intense Colonel, the popular 
winner of a year ago, and a sire that has 
rroved to be unouestionably one of the 
greatest sires of the breed. Mr. Edwards 
is nicely located right at the edge of 
town, and will be pleased to show these 
boars to you, and to quote special prices. 
Note his card in this issue.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 

COLONEL COOPER’S POLANDS 

On Armistice Day, November 11, W. H. 
Cooper, of Hedrick, Iowa, will offer to the 
farmers and stockmen of lowa one hun- 
dred head of choice boars and gilts, 
These are of very popular breeding and 
are well grown and typy individuals. Mr. 
Cooner raised over two hundred head of 
pigs on his farm this season, and he will 
put up an offering that any man might 
well be proud of. If you are going to 








need a boar or a few gilts, here is about 
the last chance of the fall sale season to 
get them. Few breeders have.sold as 
many good hogs, hogs that have made 
good for their buyers, as W. H. Cooper. 
You shovld be at this sale; it’s a real 
opportunity.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


DUROC BOARS OFFERED 
Some of the vevy best Duroc boars of 
the season may be had by visiting the 
herd of Mecsrs. B. A. Samuelson & Son, 
of Kiron, Iowa. 
that the raising of Durocs is the main 
issue with these gentlemen. They are 


equipped to raise and care for them in ' 


numbers, and they give the business such 
personal attention that good boars with 
great scale and soundness are produced 
in large numbers, Their recent public 
sale offering averaged $71.55, and they by 
no meang rut in all the good ones. Go 
and see the herd. That is the way to be 
convinced, Their two herd boars, High's 
Rival and Wildfire ist, are very excep- 
tional, the latter being winner of first 
place at Des Moines a year ago, and the 
sire of many winners this year, including 
the junior champion at Sioux City. High's 
Rival won first at Sioux City both last 
year and this year. It will be worth your 
while to visit this breeding plant.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 
WARDER’S POLANDS 

A sale that should be of special interest 
to the stockmen of eastern Iowa is that 
of Mr. H. E. Warder, Route 9, Ottumwa, 
Towa, on November 56. It is perhans the 
last chance of the fall sale season to buy 
good, purebred Polands, Now, the time 
of this sale is fast approaching, and it 
will be well to bear in mind the date and 
have the catalog, so a3 to be able to select 
the boar that is to sire your next crop of 
pigs. Mr. Warder has a lot of snlendidly 
bred Polainds. His herd ‘boar is a big, 
masculine fellow that will appeal to the 
stockmen who want real hogs of pork 
producing ability. This is the last notice 
of the sale, so it is time to act, today. If 
you can’t get there, send me an order 
for what you need.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


THEISS’ DUROCS 
Duroc spring boars at reduced prices 
are being offered by Mr. Lester -E. Theiss, 
of Webb, Iowa, elsewhere in this issue. 
Mr. Theiss has a good boar in Majestic 
Colonel, the sire of those offered. He is 
by Long Colonel. One of March 8 far- 
row, out of a Stilts Model dam, is out- 
standing. Note the card elsewhere in this 

issue.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


Recent Public Sales 


GROEPPER’S SALE OF SPOTTED 
POLANDS 





The Adolph Groepper sale of Spotted 
Poland China boars, which took place at 
his Pleasant Hill Stock Farm, near Rem- 
sen, Iowa, October 21, was a record-break- 
er when it comes to an average on the 
number of boars sold. Fifty-three head 
passed thru the ring at an average of 
$67.35. After the sale was over, Mr. 
Groepper sold nearly a dozen more at pri- 
vate treaty, not cataloged, in order to 
supply the demand. They were big, husky 
boars with a lot of thickness and bone. 
The first few that sold were the cheap- 
est. When once the buyers realized that 
the big crowd was made up of all boar 
buyers, the sale was on in earnest. Four 
times the $109 mark was passed, twice 
the buyers were raisers of pork hogs 
only. The top of the sale, $141, was paid 
by J. G. Aston, of Merrill, Iowa, for sir- 
ing work exclusively. The other pork 
raiser that passed the $100 mark was 
Matt Staudacher, of Ashton, Iowa, ‘pay- 
ing $106 for Lot 38. Hand & Holand, of 
Hartley, Iowa, pald $130 for the fall boar, 
Lot 3, and Henry Leonard, of Marshall, 
Minn., paid $110 for the spring boar, Lot 
9, which showed exceptional promise as 
a herd header. The selling was conduct- 
ed by Carl Bingley. Following is a list 
of buyers of those selling for $60 and 
over: W. G. Erickson, Remsen, Iowa, 
$70; John Stemke, Cherokee, Iowa, $80; 
Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa, $130;. A. 
W.’Arhul, Luverne, Minn., $75; Joe Hett- 
wer, Le Mars, Iowa, $65; Ed Detloff, Le 


Mars, Iowa, $67.50; Elmer Steffin, Rem- 
sen, Iowa, $65; Albert Crouse, Hinton, 
Iowa, $70; Henry Leonard, Marshall, 
Minn., $110; Jos. Van der Putter, Rem- 


sen, Iowa, $73; L. Staber, Remsen, Iowa, 
$66; Matt Walrich, Sibley, Iowa, $90; 
Clarence Schultz, Sleepy Eye, Minn., $68; 


John Rodenbon, Jr., Marcus, Iowa, $61; 
Fred Engfer, Paullina, Iowa, $65; Kd 
Oehmke, Larchwood, Iowa, $78; Carl 


Ewalt, Holstein, Iowa, $70; Theo. Cogle- 
man, Remsen, Iowa, $60; Wm. Heitman, 
Remsen, Iowa, $74; Erickson Bros., Rem- 


sen, Iowa, $68; D. Houscruch, Aurelia, 
Iowa, $72; John Kefler, Remsen, Iowa, 
$70; John Ament, Cherokee, Iowa, $65; 
J. G. Aston, Merrill, Iowa, $141: Matt 
Staudacher, Ashton, Iowa, $106; F. Van 
der Putter, Marshall, Minn., $72; Nick 
Rodenbour, Maurice, Iowa. $71; Nick 


Londer, Remsen, Iowa, $61; G. F. Jackley, 
Ashton, Iowa, $70; Herman Nitsky, Rem- 
sen, Iowa, $66; John Hinrichs, George, 
Iowa, $90; Ben Frank, Remsen, Iowa, $60. 





WM. O. NOTZ’ S. P. C. SALE AVER- 
AGED $4 


Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa, held his 
annual fall sale on October 20. <A vcood 
crowd was on hand and took the entire 
offering at an average of $44. A number 
of buyers were in from a distance, and 
the home surport was very good. The 
top price in the sale was $58, on fall boar 
No. 3, selling to A. L. Beasland, Crom- 
well, Iowa. 





BRAMMEIER’S HAMPSHIRES AVER- 
AGE $42.75 


L. E. Brammelier, Henderson, Iowa, held 


i his first public sale of Hampshires on 
’ October 21. 
_ on hand, but those there meant business. 


There was not a large crowd 


A top of $55 was made on boar No. 4, 
selling to Sunset View Hampshire Farm, 


Don't overlook the fact. 





' Big Value in Big 


{ you to pick from. 








Oakland, Iowa. The offering 



























buyers from a wide territory, Tht 
did nct sell as high as the bog 
three men took all of them. Joe wim } 
ley, At'antic, lowa, was the heaviest tus 
er of these, taking eight head. (oj, ¥ Re 
Miller, essisted by Col, - He Coe eres 
conducted the sale. rane, 
the 6 
aes gs. 
L. L. ROBBINS’ SPOTTED LANDS a 
AVERAGE #45 *° : | 
A fair sized crowd was in att dance + 
> —* fall sale of L, ie, at gor 
astings, Iowa. The top on b 
$79, on No. 7 in the catalog, sel a 
W. R. Johnson, Malvern, Iowa, re nord 
and litter sold to Frank Walker oe he 
braska, for $86. An even run of Dtlees 
was maintained thruout the entire Ia tbe 
and a general average of $45 wag wale, ye 
on the entire offering. R. KE. Miller oat 
sisted by M. H. Cruise, did the selling” fe 
KANSAS CITY ROYAL am 
The livestock capital of the Unite m7 
States will be transferred to Kansgag City. — 


the week of November 14 to 21, when the 
American Royal Livestock Show ‘throm. 


oo 
> - 


open its doors for the twenty-seventh ap. | Fag 
nual presentation of thts great livestock rh 
classic. and 


\ 


With $75,000 in prizes, greater by $10,000 
than at any former show, this year’s ox. 
hibition without a doubt will eclipse a 
former efforts. Here will be assembled 
the best that the Iivestock world has to 
offer. A dairy department, with q 
liberal prize allotment, is the new featurs 
of the 1925 American Royal. This de 
partment, like all other departments, was 
added because -of the insistence of indl- | 


c= 
— 


2° 
_ 


=| 


viduals and breed associations represent. das. 

ing the Jerseys, Holsteins, Ayrshireg ang 

Guernseys. Those interested in the 

industry will find some of the best herds 

in America represented in this division, iad 
Starting in a small way—in an exhib. Davi 

tion tent with only one breed of beef cat. = 

tle, the Herefords—the show has achieved 

a nation-wide reputation. More thay _s 

140,000 visitors passed thru the gates af Spo 

the 1924 show. The railroad companies i 

have made a special open reduced rate of food! 

a fare and one-third to Kansas City and deligh 


return the week of the American Royal, ¥. B. 














November 14 to 21. SPC 

Does oan 

e aL champ 

German Police Pups for Sak ® ¥:: 

Bired by Sir Rolf V. Nores, owned by Banke’ —_— 
Life. Company, Omaha, Nebraska; dam Lasse J, 
Frvehren. Prize winners. rite. Ts 

J.B. BAUER, . Hartley, Iowa eu 

FREDERS TM 








Hereford Steers 


GO WE. around .. 2. ccccsscseccceeess + or fall | 
43 short 2 year olds, around ,... ........ 90 j tor sal 
117 short yearlings, around... ......... 60016 
140 short yearlings, around............ oe 700 Ihe. 


Deep reds and extra quality. 























J. W. RIGGS, Selma, Van Buren Ce., low pire 
SHORTHRURNS. re wa. 


x 


Mondamin Shorthorns| 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12 to} 
months old. Good rugged bulls of) 
best ivge and_ blood_lines, 

Royal Butterfly. We are | 
eleven miles from Sioux City o 
three lines of railroad. 

Hinton, lows 


HELD BROS., 


































tome 
Sunnydale Shorthorn @ iy 
Young bulis, cows and hetfers sired by and Wiontng 
to VILLAGE'S IMAGE, a top son — 
lager’s Monarch. Have 8 yearling heifers thet #* To 
most desirable, Also one of Sept. 1924 I Ott m 
standing; real top-netcher. Dams by Vilage Sired 
Sultan and other good sires. Quality of 4 hawk,— 
gr te veterts Accredited. — =e 
- A. CLA urens, lows m 
: —— Grime 
POLLED SHORTHOENS F 
Scotch Polled Shorthorn Bult & thy 
Ages 8 to 16 mo. Sires: Dale mupertor 
Marigeld Monarch. Also 1 dark red Shorthom At | 
bull by Villager’s Image and from daughter of ZOBE 
Scotch Mrigold by Imp. Britieh Glory. This & “eg 


good stock. Hi. L. Ryon & Son, Laurens, 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We a ¢ offering a choice dark rei Polled Of iM 
bull. Granddam a state fair prize winner: eer 
Duchess of Gloster family 6 pelled crosses. 

ited herd. ie 
S. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville 


monnretelnee 
Morningside Holsteins 


Few choice bulls: ages $ to ® mo. Sire: 4 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 
zee ge ey roe = alee 
‘emales. select stoc ress. % 
Ed. Rensink, Sioux Ge., mosperh 


GUERNSEY Ow 
Pure Bred Guernsé 


regletered bull calves, one yearling, one 7 
rice reasonable. Geo. R. Burden, Dubuque 



















































JACKS 


In the fall fe the t and ch 


time to bay a Black Mammoth bre a 
jack. and-I have a very large herd form 


Chariton, It 












Fred Chandler, B.% 











gALLACE'S” FARMER, Ceerner 30, 1925 


(31) 1447 








eee 
POLAND CHINAS 


siness boars. A few extra good ones. 
Bell food es Black Rastus, Pilot Clan, Orange 
res: ‘Advertiver’ s Boy. Might Type is one of 
yaad Ad + boars in lowa. See our sow herd. 
monye OUNGBLOOD, Jefferson, lowa 


POLAND CHINAS 





















































Nee at and gilts for sale now. Best ef bleod 
obbing, tying ending pigs. Priced right. 
8 Wag HANCHER, ROLFE, LOWA 
ing ty i Pr. 
‘2m ON AND ON 
of Ne. 0 
Drices ly all our spring piga, other litters 
© sale, ime tipeo, and The K Hobher. Our fall sale is 
| Made Loos. Write for the catalog. 
er, ag. gue S Bre’ Tranbarger. Conrad, Iowa 
ing, 
POLAND CHINA BOARS 
gcale and quality. We have both fall and 
mag To all good, but several real outstanding 
3 of fed. Sires: Glant Trailmaker and Plea- 
United gant 1101 Giant Jr. Guaranteed to please or 
8 City oaer back k. George. Laposky, Cherokee, Iowa 
at ® (AKESIDE POLANDS 
throws fowa Timm Jr. and Tecameeh boars. Some 
th q be as good, few better. 14 ribbons on 16 showed 
bedhes< a te. 6 stTOnK herds competing. Latest winning 
reatock ood, and boars that will please, Write or come 
wise. J.T. EDSON, Storm Lake, lowa 
PRING Boars for sale at 
$10,000 reasonable prices. If 
rs 6% aoe want a good Poland 
pe all China boar, write for in- 
tien. Everything immune. 
ree: ie Kamrar, lowa 


has» gC. V. DAY, 








cam Me Choice Fall and Spring Gilts 
is de. Bred to a Top Son of OH BOY 

8, Wag Priced Right. 

tind HB jas, D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 8, Tama, la. 
“= Sutted Poland Gilts For Sale 
herds Wy Wildfire Jr. and Mainstreet, Write us 
sion, your wants. Prices right. 

oxhibi- Davia unaseenmaned Son, Hedrick, la. 





SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Spotted Poland Boars and Gilts 


oid fine Jot of growthy pigs that are especially 
d. Sire: Spotted Liberator 2. We 
Farm on primary 10. 


‘eit t in pleasing customers. 
Clarion, lowa 


’, B, MATHIA 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Herd headed by Momarch Price, son of the 
world’s champion Monarch. Great boar, himself 
éampion at Spencer and a great sire, Boars offered 

Dim and other etres. 

|, Dethlefsen & Sons, 


Spotted Poland Boars 


ot" Up-to-date”’ type and breeding and priced 
reasonabie. All immune. 


1, M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 

BOARS Spotted boars by Harvester’s Boy, 2d 
prize aged boar 1925 National Swine Show; 

The Ancher, 24 prize sr. yearling boar lowa state 

fair 195, and Eng. Typefinder, 3d prize jr. year- 

boar lowa state fair 1925. We have either spring 


] boars that willsuit you. The Anchor is also 
tesale. Write or come. D. ¥. CRAWFORD & SONS, Earlham, lowa. 





Greenville, iowa 











CA 














“|B RANGER’S RAINBOW 
tow Areal Lonest-to-goodness two year old Spotted | 
———~ laforsale. If you want better Spotted pigs 
—_——* ~ for the price on this great boar. 

~ WH. 0. NOT Z, Creston, Iowa 
aaanadl 
—— 

; TAMWORTSHS 

J nner — PLL 
‘as B. F. BARRIS FARMS 


TAMW ORTHS 



























1 Ki Home of many champions. We 
d grow them by the hundred. 
None better. Circulars of win- 
nera ready. Farmers prices, 
| on 4.M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois 
OE 
iow | eT = 
—~=F 'amworth Sows 
ome ple sorty fall farrow, Wecan also furnish 
; show prospects suitable for club or open 
en wri Rose Hill Anchors are always in the 
mt iF fog class. A. i. A gustine, Rose Hill, Iowa. 
thet wt Binet. a 
Is omahawk Tamworth Boars 
wag Ay by Rose Hill Larry and Seven Oaks Toma- 
a ~Bize, quality, type—Herd headers—Pork 
ina = ucers, Experiments — eg cross-bred pigs 
Gri Most economically. NEWLIN, 
nent em Ha., 4 mntle wi west "te [ew Station. 
narnene 
Bulls 1 First Prize Winning Litters in 
+ M  AMWORTHS and POLANDS 
os 2OBEL Binns and County Fairs For Sale 
wf L BR Dysart, lowa 
s, lows 
nee 
Senn HAMPSHIRES 




































ae & bainbridge’s Hampshires 
we & Pinbridge’s ampshires 
arly winter us Apri! boars of Sidell 
ght breeding. 
16, fie eked, high backed fellows. You will like our 
— ae an Betnbridge, Kingstey, lows 
wen 
<8... HAMPSHIRES 
} : pee carload of open registered Hampshire 
~ Ad spr _ gilts for sale. Also 30 growthy fall 
Ly r+ MET, are of Popular bloodlines. 

AYLOR, ~~ Dallas Center, lowa 
rt, De lanpshire Bo See A spring farrow car- 
at Mioning Blood ng National prize 

‘ EWEN, woned boars.” ~ or call on 
ey SEEWEN, Webster county, Callender, Ia. 
oie YORKSHIRES. 
lon Fall POPP RPL AARP APP PAPDADAP PPPs 
_— ans's r and gi 

: gilts large 

: p ing Boars and growthy. 

SE. RANS, Jr. __Biverside, fowa, 





Large York Merch boars $40 00 ea 
ch. 
shires Mar l ship C. 0. D. Write 
_Alton, Iowa 








r 
efer to Mii sewer when writing. 








\[ Majestic Stilts Duroc Boars and Gilts 
























‘ 





5 ene rs and gilts of fine 
qual ality and pleasing 
type will ~y included in our 


November 6th 
Sale at Cleghorn, 
lowa. 


Excepting 8 fall boars all are 
of spring farrow and very large 
and smooth. They are by 
Majestic Stilts, a cham- 
pion at local shows and a son 
of the National champion 
Stilts. A rare lot of big 
toppy pigs await you; real big 
ones. Catalog ready. 


Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ 








MAJESTIC STILTS 


ORLA SEELY, 


Cherokee County, 


Farmer Representative 


Cleghorn, lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Our Ideal Sensation 


sire of J. D.'s Sensation sellin: boars by ~ pat 
him, out of Sensation Kate, on ot Bins 

masters and others. Guaranteed to Fa 

Cc. A. BREW ER, Janesville, lewa 


INTENSE COL. Sires the Type 


A good selection of fall and spring boars by Em- 
tense Col., recognised as the leading Colonel 
boar of the northwest. The type he sires wil! please 
you. Special prices. BE. J. Edwards, Alta, Ia. 


of extreme scale sired by our noted prize winners 
High’s Rival and Wildfire 1. These boars will 
make your herd better. They are good and big, not 
by accident. B. A. SAMUELSON @& SON, 
Kiron, Sac County, lowa. 


A Limited Number of 


Good Duroc Boars 


Allsons of Majestic Col. One out of Stilts 
Mode! dam that is outstanding. Al! $85.00 each ex- 





























A boar as well bred as is possible to fi 
of hogs—having good, strong arched bac 
weight necessary for the pork production 
you FOUR FALL BOARS that are good; 
and GILIS that 
dams by RAINBOW, ARCH BACK RANG 
and others of popular bloodlines. 


H. E. WARDER, 


CoOL. W. H. COOPER, Auctioneer. FRA 


PERFECTION POLANDS OF PROMISE 


Sell Thursday, November 5, 1925 


16 Fall and Spring Boars—30 Good Type Gilts, Mostly sired by 
PERFECTION by Pathfinder’s image. 


SPRING BOARS showing great promise, 
will be real money-makers for their future owners. 


Get the 


R. 9, 


nd. A boar that is siring the right kind 
ks, big, heavy boned legs, to carry the 
of profitable Polands. We are offering 


All out of 
ER, SIBLEY GIANT 2d, YANKEE BOY 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Ottumwa, la. 


NK O. STORRS, Wallaces’ Farmer Repr. 








GOOPER’S BIG 


grandson of THE OUTPOST and 
dams of the offering are a wonderful 
usefulness. Sale on 


lot « 


PLAN TO 


W. H. COOPER, 


Frank O. 





FORTY BIG RUGGED BOARS, SIXTY TOP GILTS, all sired by BIG COMMAND, 
INSPIRATOR, 


Armistice Day, November 11, 1925 


SPEND THE 


Storrs Represents 


POLAND SALE 


by PATHFINDER’S IMAGE. The 


of big, broody sows that we keep for their 


DAY WITH 
Hedrick, lowa 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 








STOCK 


HOGS 





Stock Hogs 


OOD eastern South Dakota Papre 
pigs 60 to 100 lbs. $11.25 a 
hundred, 
BAKER- — CO., 123 Livestock Exchange Bidg., 
outh Omaha, Nebr. 





CHESTER WHITES 

EAL Herd Boar Prospects. 50 big-type 

Chester White Boars that have size, bone and 
length, stretch and feeding qualities. All im- 
muned. March and April! farrow. Litters from 9 to 17 
pigs and fed forthe future. Pedigree with sale. 
Bired by The Leader, Advance Big Bone, Big Joe 3d, 
representing the best of blood lines. We ship only 
our Tops.. 18th year breeding Chesters. Some Fall 
boars. Correspondence Cheerfully answered. Phone 
532 Plainfleld, write your wants, or come and see 
our herd. #. HM. i. Schmadeke, Clarksville, Ia. 


Chester White Boars 


Some of the finest and largest fall and spring boars 
it has been our privilege to raise ready for shipment. 
We can guarantee them to please the most exacting. 
— are REAL boars. Popular big breeding. 

y. K. GAF FEY, Storm Lake, lowa 


CHESTER WHITE 
and HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


People differ in breeds, even ameng the good ones. 
We have a string of boars that please us and believe 
will please others. Weare back of every represen- 
tation. We ask you to see us or send us your order. 
M. H. ROUNDS, LeMars, lowa 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


OF APPROVED TYPE 


Both fall and spring boars that are meeting the ap- 
proval of the public. Our herd, as usual, won its 
fair share of the premiums offered at the recent 
western shows. Tne big iesue with us is to please 
customers. F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, lowa. 











Chester White Boars 


If looking for a lengthy pig t» increase the acale In 
your hogs get asonof K. B.’s Giant, or one of 
the 9 toppy fall boars we saved. few are 
Jeaders in their class. Our boars must please. 
IRVIN FROST, Spirit Lake, lowa 


Kahl’s Prize Winning Chesters 


Big crop of top spring and fall boars. Sires: Modern 
Type, champion of Iowa '23; Giant’s Rival, world’s 
champion '24 and Lengthy Giant, a prize winner and 
greatest Jr. yearling today. Dams by champion 
Lengthy Prince. E. WH. KAE HL, Lakota, Ka. 





NORTHWOOD FARM CHESTERS 


Spring boars of the modern, bie rugged type. 
Breodiux herd by the great boar Giant Prospect by 
Highland Prospect. Pigs are by Emancipator and of 
which we are very proud. Real boars. We ship on 
approval. Seth Johnson, Sac county, Kiron, lowa. 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


| sows, summer pigs, best of quality and breed- 
Will ship on approval at reasonable prices. 


MoKINLEY BROS. & SONS., Melrose, lowa 


(= ESTER White Boars that carry the best 
/ of bloodlines. They are well grown and priced 
right. Write forprices. R.J. Lentz, Fremont, lowa. 














DUROO JERSEYS. 





eer 


C. W’s Sensation 


Durec boars by him for sale. A few by Superior 
third prize Jr. yearling boar Iowa State Fair 1925. 
All well grewn. Write for prices. 


Cc. W. HANDSAKER, Nevada, towa 


DUROC BOARS 


Also choice gilts of Valley Cel. Giant, Great 
Orion Sensation, and other prominent blood 
lines. These are very good and priced to sell. All im- 
Inune. Albert Mueller, bd umberland, Ia. 


DUROC BOARS 


By the National prize winning Unique, a boar out- 
standing among the good ones. Will give you more 
than you expect for your money. Both fall and 
spring farrow. T.J. Stephenson, Gilmore City, Ia. 


DIMIG’S DUROCS 


Big rugged spring boars of popular bloodlines. 
They are from large litters. and the price ts right. 
Allimmune. Write for information. 

ED. DIMIG, Atlantic. 


Duroc Boars by Great Col. 
and grand sons of Great Orion Sensation and Sensa- 
tion King. 1 aged boar by Great Orion Sensation. 
Shipped on approval. Immune. Guaranteed to please. 
G. A. BWENSON Dayton, lowa 


DUROC > BOARS 


of fall and spring farrow. 20 of fall and 30 of spring 

farrow. Good heavy boned rugged boars by Walt’s 

King of Cols. and Grand Col. Shipped on approval, 

Guaranteed to please. N. M. Nelson, Alta, Ia. 
“Warin 8 miles north of Alta’”’ 


Duroc Boars To Please 


Boars that look like real business. Leading blood- 
lines represented. We ship on approval. You get 
what you want when you buy of us. 

ED. WITTER, Storm Lake, lowa 


Duroc Spring Boars 
Good enough that we will ship anywhere on ap- 
proval. We never raised so good and we have raised 
alot. Sires; Supreme Jr., Long Pathmaster and 
Supreme—the champion. Lota of scale, not fat. 
JOHN GRAFF, Estherville, lowa 


Lloyd Place’s Durocs 


A good line of spring and fall boars of a type and 
size to please buyers. Sires: Sensation Master, Long 
Col, and Radio Master. Choice of spring boars $35.00. 
fall boars #40 to $50. Lloyd Place, Milford, fa. 


Fireflame Duroc Boars 


We have some good ones for sale. Big rugged boars 
that will make good anywhere. Write for prices. 


Pence & Drew, Sigourney. lowa 












































ceptthisone. Lester E. Theiss, Webb, Ia. 
Oxford, Hamp- 
For Sale shire, Shropshire, 
Southdown and 
Rambouillet rams andewes. Show 
flocks for the 1925 State Fairs. Address: 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM, 


Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 


ool 


re. for literature 
and list of breeders. 
The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, 
XENLA,. ONIO,. 











Grow More 


Merino sheep wil! do it. 








Qs ROPSHIRE Registered rams and ewes. The 
best of quality. Good conformation of body and 
rue Shropshire type. Willard Miller, Rt. 2, Anita, Ia. 





GOATS 


ANGORA GOATS 


I have 75 head of well bred, heavy fleecing Angora 
Goats for sale. They consist of breeding does, weth- 
=. ot and.one registered buck. Write, or come | and see 
them 
W.S. AUSTIN, 











HORSES 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestnuts 
roans, sorrels and bays. Percherons, blacks and 
greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms, Molbert Farms, Greeley, la. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





AUCTION KERS 


Become Independent! Be an * 


AUCTIONEER 


We fit you by Home Study or at School. 

year largest in world. Terms, January and = 

gustin Kansas City; October in Washinton, D, 

C.; February ‘n Los Angeles. Free catalog. 
Address W. B. CARPENTER, President 
MISSOURI! AUCTION SCHOOL 

Sis W. Walnut St., Kansas City, Meo. 


J. L. MCILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 


LIVESTOCK AUCTIONEER 


In our co-operation with the purebred breeders of 
America during the past quarter of a century, we 
bave maintained steadfastly that it ie necessary to 
have a thorough understanding of the business and 
to put forth fearlessly an honest effort to be of real 
service to the other fellow if we are to be worth 
while. With our record before you we solicit your 
business. 


BE AN AUCTIONEER! 


Learn at home. Want to sell your farm? 
Write us for expert Auctioneering Service. . 
erate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctioneers School of Experience 
322 w hitaker Bidg. . _Davenport, I iowa 


“~eeen 























- BARN Auctioneer one at World’s Original 

4 and greatest school. Successful Auctioneers 
make big Money. Write today for free catalog and 
important information. JONES NATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF AUCTION EERING, 74 N. 
Sacramento Boulevard., Chicago, ill. 
CAKEY M. JON KS. ‘President. — 


R. E. MILLER 


Livestock Auctioneer 
BLANCHARD, 10WA 


4; A. BENSON: 




















Sheldon, lowa 
LIVE STOCK 

W.G. KRASCHEL <ccrcxscs 
owe Marian. lows 





Livestock Auctioneer 


M. H. Cruise 4823 Webster 8t.. Omaba, Neb. 
H. L. HULL, Auctioneer 


420 Valley Nat’! Bank Bide. Des Moines, lowa 


I. E. Stickelman Livestock Auctioneer 
rinda, lowa 

H. J. MCMURRAY ‘\ivE,3nese 

___ COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
Auctioneer 


Oliver S. Johnson vireo 




















eae eae Migr De ae $k ae 


Chevrolet has now built 2,000,000 cars— the first 
manufacturer of automobiles with modern sliding gear 
transmission: to reach this tremendous production. 





‘ 


This achievement has been made possible because 
Chevrolet has met the great public demand for a quality 
car at low cost. 


Chevrolet has a construction typical of the highest LET n a 
priced cars: powerful, economical motor that carries ke HEVRO LE T y/ 
you over any road; disc clutch; bodies of beautiful —| 

design; closed models by Fisher; Duco finish whose 


color and lustre last indefinitely; interior of cars beau- 


tifully and substantially upholstered and fully appointed. Touring -$525 Sedan- - 775 
Roadster - 525 €pmmercial 425 
Be sure to see these cars that have achieved so great a © Coupe - 675 Erm, 550 


degree of public favor—and learn how much automo- All prices}. 0. b. Flint, Michigan 
bile you can really get for little money. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


fer Economical Transportation 
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DERE 0 Diath SERRA. 2 


The Coach 


f'o.b.Flint Mich, 


oh epvegins + einnyth-herntgeoth lie Sapntrenpais goin irnpre ings mati as 


eT a rr rai ro mnie 


0 ge ae ete 





